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CZECHOSLOVAKIA DURING THE WAR 


1J—Bohemia and Moravia 


THE pattern of events in Bohemia and Moravia shows the strength 
of the German stranglehold in that part of Czechoslovakia, for the 
Czechs (as distinct from the Slovaks) have not been able to accomplish 
any positive action towards their liberation. Although the future will 
reveal the extent of constructive planning in the underground resistance 
movement, the fact remains that during the war years the Czechs 
have, by that resistance, only been able to exercise a negative influence 
on German policy. The appalling tragedy is that each act of resistance 
to the New Order has meant an intensification of ‘“Germanization”’ 
and terrorism; resistance has disturbed the Nazis and made their task 
more difficult, it has probably affected their war effort, but it has made 
life even harder for the Czechs themselves. Germany has succeeded in 
controlling events in Bohemia and Moravia, though she has failed to 
control the feelings of its people. . 

From 1939 until the beginning of 1941 German policy in the Protec- 
torate of Bohemia and Moravia was based on a combination of con- 
ciliation and repression. The exponent of the former was the Protector, 
von Neurath; his assistant, State-Secretary Frank, provided the 
antidote. Neurath was a professional diplomat who had been in the 
foreign service of each successive German Government since 1903, 
and who therefore represented to the democracies the “respectable” 
side of the Nazi régime. Frank, on the other hand, was a Sudeten 
German who had been described as ‘‘one of the most radical of Henlein’s 
followers... by profession a publisher in Karlsbad and by recent 
experience a politician with a reputation for brutality’’.' Frank, in his 
capacity of Chief of Police, was responsible not to Neurath but to 
Himmler, who had virtually more authority over the Protectorate than 
the Protector himself. The Gestapo superseded the Czech police force 
(whose duties were now mainly confined to traffic control), and enforced 
the laws of the Reich on Czech citizens, for the Czechs were now bound 
by the German code in addition to their own legal code. Tried by 
German courts, the proceedings conducted in the German language, 
and the defence usually provided by the German State, the Czech stood 
very little chance of just treatment. 

(he Germans aimed at the complete absorption of the Protectorate 
by the Reich, a process which would obviously be achieved more 
ettectively if it was backed by the voluntary co-operation of the Czech 
people. To gain this co-operation Neurath was given the rdle of 

* See S. Grant Duff: A German Protectorate. London, 1942. 
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conciliator, while Nazi propaganda described the benefits which her 
association with Germany had conferred on Bohemia and Moravia in the 
past, and foretold increased prosperity for her now that she was a 
protectorate of the Reich. Czech intellectuals saw the German policy 
for what it was worth; they were not a minority in the population, for 
the Czech has always prided himself on his high standard of education, 
It was, therefore, essential from the German point of view that the 
Czech intellectuals should be eliminated and that Czech youth should 
not be educated to take their place. To this end the full weight of 
repression was brought down upon the universities, secondary schools, 
technical schools, and research institutions, while the working classes 
received treatment which, by comparison, was preferential. 

When on Nov. 15, 1939 the students of Prague University attended 
the funeral of Jan Opletal (who had died of wounds received in the 
demonstrations on Oct. 28, the Czech National Festival), the same 
thing happened as on the National Day—the Germans deliberately 
provoked demonstrations from the Czechs. Frank’s chauffeur was 
wounded in the fighting, and he accompanied Neurath and Frank to 
Berlin to display his wounds to the Fiihrer. On the following day 
motorized units of the S.S. were sent to Prague, and during the night of 
Nov. 16-17 these units forced their way into the Colleges and hostels 
and dragged the students from their beds. Those who attempted to 
resist or escape were fired at and many were killed. The next morning 
leaders of student organizations were arrested and shot without trial 
and thousands of students were deported to concentration camps. 
Students of the Kounic Foundation at Brno and of the Mining School at 
Pfibram, who had taken no part in the demonstrations at Prague, were 
subjected to the same brutal treatment. The German troops ransacked 
the University buildings, systematically destroying books and archives 
and looting scientific equipment. Frank’s announcement of Nov. 17 
that the Czech universities and institutes of higher education were to be 
closed for a period of three years was both superfluous and inaccurate: 
the universities are still closed. University teachers have been sub- 
jected to the same degradation and oppression as their students; the 
university buildings and laboratories of scientific institutes have beet 
handed over to the German universities or to German military authon- 
ties. This was a blow at the very heart of the Czech people, executed 
with the familiar Nazi technique of terrorism and threats of terrorism, 
in the face of which effective resistance was impossible.* 

But if the Czechs were to be reduced to a race of serfs it was not 
enough to close the fields of higher learning to them. The number of 
Czech secondary schools has gradually been reduced and their curricula 
have been revised, Even in elementary schools the German language 5 
compulsory. Until 1941 Czech youth could still find some outlet for its 
national aspirations in the Sokol, the athletic organization which has 
played such a vital part in the Czech national life; in April of that yeat, 
however, the Sokol was banned, and in 1942 the Curatorium for the 


1A full description of the events of that night is given in a Czechoslovak 
Ministry of Foreign Affairs publication, Two Years of German Oppression ** 
Czechoslovakia. London, 1942. 

2 Industrial managers and shop-stewards were warned that they would be shot 
at the first attempt to hold a protest strike. 
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Education of the Czech Youth of Bohemia and Moravia was founded, 
with the object of producing ‘Czechs with a German outlook’’. The 
Germans had discovered that by merely denying education they were 
not developing a race of slaves, so they provided this substitute, based 
on the traditional methods of Czech education which combined physical 
and cultural training. By the summer of 1944 half a million boys and 
girls had been compulsorily enlisted into this youth service and 
received its official booklet, which taught them how they have been 
betrayed by history, and exposed the “myth of freedom’’, the ‘““myth 
of democracy”, etc. Since their experience of life in the Protectorate 
has confirmed these doctrines these children would hardly be normal 
if they did not lose faith in human values. There is no evidence that 
they accept Nazism, but they are likely to present a problem for their 
future Government, fof premature cynicism is no asset to a State 
which is struggling to rebuild its national life. 

The Germans have attempted, with considerable success, to eliminate 
that section of the population which they considered dangerous, to 
warp the mind of Czech youth, and destroy Czech national culture. 
Since 1939 they have been increasingly in need of Czech labour. 
Germany could not afford to have masses of Czech workers in concen- 
tration camps; therefore, while destroying their political rights, she 
tried to gain their co-operation by conferring so-called economic 
privileges. The trade unions were amalgamated into one union, 
managed by German and quisling officials, so that the workers had 
virtually no say in their own affairs. Under-estimating the Czech 
workman’s sense of value, just as they under-estimated his political 
consciousness, the Germans pointed out how much better off he was 
under the Protectorate, since both the wage rate and the purchasing 
power of wages had risen, social insurance benefits had been increased, 
and unemployment was practically non-existent. However, although 
prices were controlled, most goods were only obtainable in the black 
market, while rationing and the inevitable decrease of consumers’ 
goods meant that the higher wage rate did not necessarily bring a 
higher standard of living. In any case the rise was apparent rather 
than real, for the worker had to make a bigger contribution to the new 
social insurance system and was subjected to increased income tax 
and indirect taxation on beer and tobacco. Unemployment certainly 
decreased, one reason being that the unemployed were sent to work 
in the Reich. 

This German labour policy was, of course, part of the plan of econo- 
mic absorption. Wage rates and prices had to be stepped up to the 
Reich level before the Protectorate could be satisfactorily incorporated 
in the Reich econdmy. This process took longer than was anticipated, 
and the Customs Union between the Reich and the Protectorate, 
announced in January, 1940, was not established until October of that 
year. Czech economic autonomy had by then disappeared. The Ger- 
mans had gained control of the banks and therefore of industry, which 
was directly financed by the banks. The heavy industries and the 
armaments industry (the Skoda works and the Ceskoslovenska 
Zbrajovka at Brno) came under direct control of the Hermann Géring 
works. Smaller industrial concerns were controlled through the 

Association of Czechoslovak Industrialists” now made into a com- 
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pulsory organization under the direction of a German, Dr. Adolf 
Industries for which Czechoslovakia had been famous, such as glass and 
textiles, were deliberately starved of raw materials, for it was the 
German. plan to develop Czech agriculture at the expense of industry, 
and to leave the industrial field in Czechoslovakia open for German 
exploitation. When the R.A.F. raids on Germany began in 1942 the 
influx of German industrial firms and workers steadily increased. 

Agriculture was subjected to the same strict control. All produce 
was collected at central offices, the farmers and peasants only being 
allowed to retain sufficient for their own needs. (This order was 
‘evaded, and produce which was concealed from the Germans supplied 
the black market.) More land was put into production, the cultivation 
of sugar beet was, by a decree of March 30, 1940, increased by 25 per 
cent, and the cultivation of flax was made obligatory to all who farmed 
an area of land greater than 5 hectares. Land not under cultivation 
was confiscated and agricultural machinery put to communal use. 
Although persons between the ages of 19 and 60 could be conscripted 
for agricultural work there was an acute shortage of labour in th: 
summer of 1940. The Czech farmer remained obdurate in handing over 
less than the scheduled quantities of produce, and in January, 1942 
was threatened by the Protector with martial law if this ‘‘sabotage’ 
continued. Food from the Protectorate has all along been exported to 
the Reich, and the additional beet and flax crops used for industrial 
purposes, so that in spite of the increased agricultural production the 
food position has steadily deteriorated. Moreover, it is highly probabl 
that the intensive methods used are reducing soil fertility. 

Both the German State and German individuals plundered th 
Protectorate of raw materials, foods, property, and land. The Reich 
commandeered military property, buildings, the State forests, even th 
Czechoslovakian crown jewels, while German firms and private indiv:- 
duals acquired Czech property and businesses by forcing the owners to 
sell at prices which were purely nominal. The policy of Aryanization, 
the familiar Nazi method of expropriating valuable property, was 
developed in 1940, In January a decree was issued according to which 
any Jewish business ‘might be required to close down and go into 
liquidation, and in April all Jews were forbidden to carry on retail 
businesses in textiles, shoes, or leather goods. German provincial 
commissioners controlled the transfer of real estate, which inevitabl\ 
passed from Czech to German owners. At the beginning of the war the 
Germans withdrew large quantities of silver and nickel coin from 
circulation and deliberately increased the note circulation, thus 
destroying the stability of the currency. The Czechs have lost the 
overseas markets, while their gold reserve has dwindled from 2,359 
million crowns in 1938 to 1,515 in 1942, and their foreign exchange 
from 1,254 million crowns in 1938 to 728 in 1942. Czech industries 
have been destroyed and the land and forests ruthlessly exploited. 
The Czechoslovak Government in London has taken a very serious 
view of the results of Germany’s economic policy in Bohemia and 
Moravia: to quote a statement by the Information Service, ‘When th 
Nazis collapse they will be found to have left Czech economy in ruins’ 


1 See Four Fighting Years, published by the Czechoslovak Ministry of Foreig" 
Affairs (Department of Information). London, 1943. 
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In addition to the German Protector and Chief of Police, a Czech 
Government under the Presidency of Emil Hacha has been in existence 
ever since March, 1939, but it is responsible to the Protector. This 
Government was not democratically elected and obviously has no 
power, but it consisted originally of men with decent reputations— 
it contained no Fascists—and made the Czechs feel that they enjoyed a 
shred of independence, however nominal. Perhaps the best that can 
be said for it is that it saved face for the Czechs and that it probably 
acted sincerely at the beginning. (It is usually compared to the Vichy 
rather than to the Quisling Government.) As time went on, however, 
it must have been obvious to the Czech Government that it was serving 
the Nazis rather than its own people. A German delegation sat in each 
Ministry, and the Czech personnel of the civil service was gradually 
replaced, on various pretexts, by German personnel. Czech decrees 
were cancelled by the Protector, and the Government was forced to issue 
decrees which emanated from the Protector’s office and were flagrantly 
directed against Czech interests. 

Not all the members of the Government were subservient, however: 
the Prime Minister, General EliaS, was arrested in September, 1941, 
and executed in June, 1942. Even then the Government did not 
resign. By this time all but the most simple Czechs realized the true 
position, that when Czech Ministers praised the German régime and 
advocated collaboration they were either doing so with their tongues 
in their cheeks or with a Nazi threat hanging over their heads; the fact 
that in the days of the Republic they had been men of integrity now 
counted for nothing. On Nov. 25, 1941 President BeneS publicly 
denounced the Prague Government in a speech made before the 
Czechoslovak State Council when he said: ‘‘The so-called Government 
of the Protectorate and its President have long ceased to be a Govern- 
ment... There is no Protectorate for us; for the Czech people and for 
ourselves there is no President and Government of the Protectorate.” 

In the Protectorate, as in Austria, the local Nazis did not do so well 
out of the occupation as they had hoped. They were given neither 
seats in the Government nor special party privileges. At the beginning 
of the German régime there was only one Czech party with any influence 
among the people, the Narodni Souruéenstvi, or National Solidarity 
Party, which had an enormous membership composed of people with 
diverse political views but a common love of their country. It had a 
vague nationalistic programme: “It will emphasize the fact that 
Czechs belong to the big racial family of the Slavs. It will protect the 
agricultural soil of our country for all Czechs who work here. It will 
promote Christian morality . . . The first principle of our cultural order 
is the Christian character of the Czech people.’’ The emphasis on 
Christian morality was a reflection of the return to the Church which 
had taken place during the first year of the Protectorate. President 
Hacha was the leader of National Solidarity, which in its early days 
acted as an intermediary between the Government and the people. 
At the beginning of the war a number of its leaders were arrested, and 
in the summer of 1940 two of its local organizations were dissolved and 
a new Executive Committee, containing several German agents, was 
hominated. In May, 1941 members of the Society for Collaboration 
with the Germans replaced the leaders of National Solidarity, and in 
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July and August there was a drastic purge of members. The Party 
has now sunk. into obscurity. 

Throughout 1940 the Czechs were outwardly fairly docile, for the 
grim events of October and November, 1939 had taught them the 
futility of national demonstrations. The Germans were not, however. 
receiving the co-operation which they had optimistically expected, 
and on Dec. 26, 1940 Neurath announced that in the New Year there 
would be repression. The spirit of resistance would be broken, even if 
this led to the establishment of a military dictatorship. 

In June, 1941 the military situation entirely changed with the entry 
of Russia into the war. The strategic value of Bohemia and Moravia 
as the pivot of a drive into S.E. Europe, plus Russian exhortations to 
the Czechs to sabotage the German war effort at all costs, and a 
quickening of Czech enthusiasm for the Allied cause, brought the 
Gestapo in strength to the Protectorate. In September, 1941 Neurath 
was put on permanent “‘sick leave’, and Himmler’s deputy, Heydrich, 
a young Nazi fanatic with a reputation for sadistic cruelty, was ap- 
pointed deputy Protector. He immediately proclaiméd a state of 
emergency, summary courts were set up at Gestapo headquarters at 
Prague and Brno, and within a month more than 1,120 people, from all 
sections of the community, had been executed. 

Among the victims were General Elia’, the Prime Minister, and Dr. 
Prolik, a prominent official in the Czech Ministry of Agriculture, but in 
spite of the evidence of sabotage within its ranks, the Government was 
not abolished. Instead a new Cabinet was formed in January, 1942 
which included Walter Bertsch, a German, as Minister of Economy and 
Labour, and Emanuel Moravec, a notorious collaborator, as Minister 
of Education. The Prime Minister, Dr. Krejci, announced that ‘“‘the 
formation of the new Government is a decisive step toward the incor- 
poration pure and simple of our country into the Greater German 
Reich”. Bertsch and Moravec spared no efforts to facilitate this 
incorporation. Moravec instituted the Curatorium for the Education 
of Czech Youth, which has been described above, and Bertsch 
applied himself to the ruthless ‘mobilization’ of manpower, or rather 
to the transportation of Czech manpower to the Reich. In the first 
two years of the occupation 150,000 Czech workers had been sent to 
the Reich. In November, 1942 Bertsch mobilized for work in Ger- 
many all men between the ages of 20 and 24 (about 70,000). On Jan. 12, 
1942 he had announced that all single persons could be called upon to 
work in districts of the Reich other than their own and that work 
could only be obtained through official labour offices. Ordinances 
issued on Jan. 15 fixed wages and forbade employers to entice workers 
away from their employment by offering them more money. In August, 
1942 working hours in the Protectorate were prolonged to 10 hours 
daily for all adults and, where urgently necessary, to 12 hours daily for 
men over 18. An order issued in Feb., 1943 compelled all Czech men 
between 16 and 65, and women (including expectant mothers and 
mothers of children over 6) between 17 and 45 to register for wat 
work, failure to register being punishable by loss of food rations. This 
regimentation has achieved a double purpose: it has provided an army 
of slaves for the German industrial war effort, and has transplanted 
thousands of Czechs from their country. The Czech workers in the 
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Reich may have proved a doubtful asset—it is reported that for every 
\() Czech workers one German supervisor is necessary—but the draining 
of Czech manpower has provided Lebensraum for Germans. By March, 
1944 there were 24 million Germans from the Reich living in the 
Protectorate. (The pre-war Czech population was approximately 
11 million.) 

The state of emergency in Prague and Brno was lifted on Jan. 21, 
1942, in token of the “‘progressive pacification’’ of the country. Hey- 
drich seemed confident that the leaders of the underground movement 
had been eliminated, but the Gestapo remained active and Czech 

esistance seethed below the surface. On May 26, 1942 an attempt was 
made on the life of Heydrich, and he died of his wounds. The real 
identity of the assassins was never revealed, although a reward of 20 
million crowns was offered and all the resources of the Gestapo were 
brought into action. A state of emergency was proclaimed, wholesale 
arrests were made, and within two weeks 275 men and women had 
been shot. The entire population of the villages of Lidice and LoZaky 
were massacred. Heydrich’s successor, Daluege (another of Himmler’s 
henchmen), proved to be even more brutal than “‘the Butcher’’ him- 
self. Altogether 1,293 Czechs were shot as a reprisal for the death of 
Heydrich. The civilized world was aghast at this new outburst of 
barbarism. The Czechoslovak Government in London appealed to 
“all the Allied nations and decent people throughout the world to hold 
up to execration the whole guilt of the Germans led by Hitler. If they 
are now beginning to murder whole families, this is an act of bestial 
hate unique in history, and they are thus calling down upon themselves 
just retribution under the laws of God and man’”’. 

The state of emergency ended on July 3, but life for the Czechs 
remained, at the worst dangerous and grim, at the best unutterably 
dreary. It seems invidious for those who have not had to suffer 
occupation to attempt to describe its horrors, but perhaps a Swiss 
eye-witness’ account would not be out of place: ‘“The Czechs pass to 
and fro in the streets, silent and grim; all signs of laughter and light- 
heartedness have disappeared. You notice that people are constantly 
feeling in their pockets or handbags to make sure whether their identity 
card or pass is safe, for if they are caught in the street without their 
papers after 8 o’clock in the evening they are shot.’"! 

On Oct. 14, 1943 Dr. Frick was inaugurated Protector in succession 
to Neurath, and Frank was announced to “‘be in charge of Government 
affairs connected with the safeguarding of the interests of the Reich, 
under his own responsibility”. Frick made a conciliatory inaugural 
speech in which he declared his intention of doing everything possible 
'o promote the welfare of the people of Bohemia and Moravia, a promise 
which carried little weight in view of the extension of Frank’s power. 

The revolt in Slovakia has had its repercussions in Bohemia and 
Moravia. The Germans admit that Czech youths have succeeded in 
slipping across the frontier to join the Slovak patriots. Severe counter- 
measures have been taken, and Frank, advising the Czechs not to join 
the Slovaks but to take Warsaw as a warning, has announced that all 
measures have been taken to meet ‘“‘any Czech folly’. On Oct. 21 28 
‘zechs, including 8 women, were executed on the charge of “forming 

1 See the Basle Arbeiter Zeitung of July 31, 1942. 
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national committees and inciting peaceful Czech citizens by pamphlets 
to rebellion’, affording ample proof of the determination of the 
Germans to stop at nothing to prevent the revolt from spreading into 
the Protectorate. 

J.R. 


A SKETCH OF THE EUROPEAN ECONOMY 
IV—Trade and Trends on the Eve of the War 


THE trade-pattern of Europe on the eve of the war showed some 
interesting differences from that of ten years earlier—changes which 
reflect the development of the European economy during that eventfu! 
decade, some of the salient features of which were sketched in Part II] 
of this article. In the first place, although the real income of Europe as 
a whole was greater in 1938 than in 1928, its total trade was probably 
two or three per cent smaller in volume. This was attributable largely 
to the deliberate cult of autarky in Germany and (though it was less 
important there) in Italy, for the volume of German trade in 1938 was 
less than three-quarters of what it had been a decade earlier, even if 
deliveries in kind on reparations account in the earlier peridd are 
excluded from the reckoning. It was not, however, solely due to this 
cause; the incomplete recovery from the depression in France and (in 
some degree) the Low Countries made a contribution to the result, and 
so did the slightly reduced volume of external trade of the United 
Kingdom, whose imports were greater in volume in 1938 than in 1928 
but whose exports were smaller to a slightly more than off-setting 
extent. On the other hand, the trade of the Scandinavian countries had 
increased in volume over the decade, chiefly owing to the increase in 
world demand for timber and pulp products, in German demand for 
iron ore, and in British demand for pig and dairy products. 

To obtain a better idea of these and other changes it is necessary t 
look at the figures for 1928 and 1938 as set out in the table. It should 
be explained that the picture for 1928 derivable from this table difiers 
somewhat from the rough sketch given in Part II of this article, because 
Italy was there inadvertently included among the industrial countries 
(though not listed among them) and Eire was not counted (as it propery 
should be) among the non-industrial. The first column of the table 
should therefore be taken as superseding what was said in the early 
paragraphs of Part II of this article, published in the Bulletin of Sept. 
30. In the present discussion the industrial countries of Europe are 
taken to be the United Kingdom, France, Germany, Belgium, the 
Netherlands, Switzerland, Austria, and Czechoslovakia—the countries 
with some 40 per cent (or more) of their occupied populations engage¢ 
in manufacture, mining, and building. 

How far, in the first place, was the distribution of Europe’s trade 
between the continent itself and the outside world altered in the pre 
war decade? It is necessary, in answering this, to consider the imports 
of one European country from another, or the exports of one to anothet, 
but not both, since that would involve double counting. Both the 
imports of European countries from the extra-European world and 
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their exports to the extra-European world must, however, be taken 
into account. If this is done, it is seen that trade between one European 
country and another formed a somewhat smaller proportion of the 
total European “‘flow of trade” in 1938 than had been the Case in 1928. 
This result may be attributed mainly to two tendencies: first to the fact 
that the general increase in barriers in restraint of trade throughout the 
world had affected exchanges of manufactures much more than of food- 
stuffs and raw materials—the latter forming a higher proportion of 
Europe’s external than of its internal trade—and, secondly, to the fact 
that those countries (notably the United Kingdom) which did the 
highest proportion of their trade with the extra-European world 
erected fewer barriers even on trade in finished manufactures than did 
the rest. A third reason, of a less general kind, was, no doubt, the 
reorientation of United Kingdom trade towards the Empire as a 
result of the Ottawa Agreements. On the other hand, Germany and 
Italy pursued, on the whole, the reverse policy of directing their trade 
towards other European countries, but the fall in their share of the 
Continent’s total trade was such that this could not off-set the other 
factors mentioned. That Europe’s trade in a sense turned outwards in 
the pre-war decade was the result of restriction rather than diversion. 
The changes in the broad pattern of Europe’s internal trade were more 
drastic and interesting still. As is implicit in what has been said already 
the volume of that trade was considerably lower in 1938 than in 1928. 
Far the biggest decrease, however (perhaps the only big decrease), was 
that of trade between one highly industrialized country and another. 
Again, the main reason was restriction of those imports for which 
substitutes could be produced at home with relatively little difficulty, 
though it must also be noted that some special reasons which had served 
to swell this trade at the beginning of the decade—German reparations 
payments, and loans to Germany and other Central European countries 


s by their neighbours in the West—had ceased to operate at the end of it. 


In contrast, the trade of the less industrialized countries with one 
another had almost certainly increased in volume (though it had fallen 
somewhat in dollar value), and had risen to nearly a tenth of all intra- 
European trade by 1938. This, no doubt, reflected in a large degree the 
increasing industrialization of all these countries, for, as has been 
pointed out in an earlier part of this article, industrial countries tend to 
trade with one another to a greater extent (in relation to their total 
trade) than is the case with non-industrial ones. It was particularly due 
to the progress in this respect made by the northern countries, though 
some of the eastern countries—Bulgaria and Poland— and the southern 
countries Italy, Portugal, and Greece maintained, or even increased, the 
volume of their imports from the rest of non-industrial Europe. 

As regards the trade between the highly industrialized countries of 
Europe and the rest, the decade had brought about a remarkable 
change. In 1928, the balance of this trade was strongly to the credit of 
the industrial countries, partly (though not entirely) because they were 
lending to the rest. In 1938 the position was reversed. The imports of 
the industrial countries from the rest had probably increased in volume, 
though not in dollar value; British imports included in this total had 
probably increased somewhat in spite of the Ottawa policy, and 
German imports had increased not only in volume but in dollar value 
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also, as a result of the Nazi policy of trading where the balance of 
bargaining power was most in the German favour, where extension 
of trade was most conducive to the extension of political influence 
and where sources of supply could be fostered which were likely to 
remain available in war. On the other hand, the imports of the rest of 
Europe from the highly industrial countries had probably fallen in 
volume; they had certainly fallen in dollar value much more than had 
trade in the opposite direction, despite the fact that the prices of 
manufactures had fallen less than those of foodstuffs and raw materials 
This was, of course, largely the result of protectionism and industrial- 
ization in the less industria] countries, partly fostered (like the pr- 
tectionism of the industrial countries) by their exchange difficulties in 
the depression, partly by the impetus given to manufacture as a result 
of the great relative fall of agricultural prices. Here, again, however, the 
northern countries had shown an expansionary tendency; their imports 
from the highly industrial countries as a whole had probably risen, a 
fall in their imports from Germany being more than balanced by an 
increase in their imports from the United Kingdom, partly as a result 
of the latter’s bilateral commercial agreements with them. It must be 
remembered, again, that the cessation of lending by the industrial to the 
non-industrial countries was a further factor responsible for the diminv- 
tion of this particular stream of intra-European trade between 1928 
and 1938. 

The trade of Europe with the outside world was probably about the 
same in total volume in 1938 as it had been ten years earlier—it may 
even have been a little greater. That it was so well maintained in spite 
of the general increase of protectionism is, in fact, largely attributable 
to the increase (perhaps of 20 per cent) in the volume of British imports 
contained in the total—imports which in 1938 were half of those of all 
the highly-industrialized countries of Europe from the outside world. 
The imports of the highly-industrialized countries from the outside 
world probably rose considerably in volume, but those of the highly 
industrial countries other than the U.K. certainly fell; those of Germany 
particularly heavily. To this result both autarky and the diversion of 
German trade to Europe contributed. 

The exports of highly industrial Europe to countries outside Europe 
almost certainly fell in volume; those of the United Kingdom, which 
constituted some 45 per cent of them, fell in volume by little short o! 
a quarter, and the contributions of all the other highly industria! coun- 
tries to the total no doubt fell also. This phenomenon gives the key (0 
many of the other changes discussed; industrial Europe as a whole, lik 
the United Kingdom, was suffering in the pre-war decade from a drastic 
shrinkage of its overseas markets (as well as from a shrinkage of its less 
important markets in non-industrial Europe). This was due to two 
factors, the relative importance of which it is difficult to determine. The 
first was the incomplete recovery from depression in most of the extre- 
European world, of which the incompleteness of recovery, combined 
with increased protection, in the United States was the main component. 
The second was the industrialization of the overseas world which, like 
the parallel process in the less industrial countries of Europe, Ww 
stimulated by the fall of agricultural prices relatively to those of indus 
trial goods—a result, again, partly of American semi-depression, bu! 
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partly also of chronic maladjustment. The combined result of overseas 
depression and overseas industrialization was to exert a steady deflat- 
jonary pressure on industrial Europe, which was largely respon- 
sible for the increase in protectionism there; the imports with which 
the industrial countries as a whole could most easily dispense, however 
(and therefore tried to dispense), were those from other industrial coun- 
tries—not those from overseas, though Germany, as mentioned above, 
cut her overseas imports severely also. Consequently, industrial 
Europe’s balance of merchandise trade with overseas was as passive in 
1938 as in 1928, despite a fall in European receipts both of investment 
income and of new loans from overseas between the two dates. In fact, 
an increase in the passivity of the United Kingdom’s and France’s 
overseas merchandise (and total current) balances roughly off-set 
decreases in the passivity of the corresponding balances of the Central 
European industrial countries. And industrial Europe as a whole was 
in 1938 exporting capital rapidly in the form of panic withdrawals 
mainly for reasons of political insecurity, whereas in 1928 it had been 
importing it in the form of largely ill-secured loans from the United 
States. 

The less industrialized countries of Europe, on the other hand, had 
adjusted their trade position more completely to the cessation of the 
borrowing of the 1920s than the industrial countries, taken as a whole, 
had done. In 1928 they had had a very large passive balance of pay- 
ments with the extra-European world; a reflection in part of the heavy 
borrowing from it in which some of them were indulging. They were 
better able than the industrial countries to dispense with extra-Euro- 
pean supplies, though the price which they paid for this was consider- 
able; their reduction in imports from the outside world was, in fact, 
much greater, proportionately, than their reduction of imports from 
industrial Europe—largely because their balance of payments with the 
latter had always been less passive than with the former, and became 
active when Germany diverted her buying to Europe from overseas 
sources. On the other hand, the exports of non-industrial Europe to 
the outside world were relatively well maintained, or even increased, in 
volume. This was mainly a result of the general increase in demand for 
certain raw or semi-manufactured products such as wood pulp and 
ores, but partly also of the increased industrialization of the countries 
concerned, by virtue of which they were able to sell some specialized 
manufactures in the world market. It was largely an aspect of the 
development and industrialization of the European countries concerned. 

Such, in the broadest outline, were the trends of European develop- 
ment and trade over the pre-war decade as a whole. Which of them are 
likely to continue after the war, or to have been intensified by it? The 
tendencies which are likely to have been intensified are fairly obvious; 
the foreign exchange difficulties of the United Kingdom, the change in 
overseas demand for the products of industrial Europe owing to over- 
seas industrialization, and, in some degree, the capacity of all Con- 
tinental Europe (as well as the United Kingdom) to manage without 
imports from overseas. On balance these intensifications of old ten- 
dencies are likely to operate to the disadvantage of the industrial 
countries of Europe; it is probable that the factors mentioned which 
reduce overseas and European demand for industrial Europe’s products 
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have been more powerful than the increase in its ability to dispense 
with overseas imports otherwise than by reduction of its standard of 
living. 

On the other side of the balance-sheet must, however, be set certain 
countervailing factors which are, unfortunately, less certain to operate, 
but, nevertheless, can be made to operate given sufficient intelligence 
and good will. The first is the possibility of an immensely greater 
prosperity—and hence demand for European goods—in the outside 
world, based on high and sustained employment in the United States, 
and a high and steady rate of sound economic development in other 
parts of the overseas world—conditions which were notably lacking in 
the pre-war decade. The second is a similar high and steady rate of 
development in Eastern Europe, carried out on the principle of maxim- 
izing the increase in the pitifully low real incomes of that region with the 
resources available, not merely of replacing every possible import from 
the industrial west with a home product, however inefficiently pro- 
duced. The third is the preservation of a high level of employment in 
industrial Europe itself, by the avoidance alike of catastrophic depres- 
sions such as broke upon Central Europe in 1929-32, and of prolonged 
semi-depression maintained in the name of financial orthodoxy or through 
lack of national confidence and control, such as afflicted France and 
some other countries in the second half of the decade before the war. 
Without the operation of these countervailing factors the prospect for 
Europe, as a whole, is bleak; with them it might be as hopeful as, to 
sober judgment, it has ever had the right to appear. 








MAIN EUROPEAN TRADE CURRENTS 1928-1938 
1928 1938 
Million Million 
U.S. %, of U.S. 
Dollars Total Dollars 
European ‘‘Flow of Trade”’ 
(total imports of European countries and 
their exports to outside Europe) 24,454 (100%) 17,431 
of which: between European. countries 10,538 (43.1%) 7,210 
with outside world 13,916 (56.9%) 10,221 


Composition of Intra-European Trade 
Total (excluding trade of Faroes, Iceland, 
and Spitzbergen and other minor items) (100%) 7,161 (100 
of which: Industrial countries (U.K., ‘ 
France, Germany, Belgium, 
Netherlands, Austria, Switzer- 
land, Czechoslovakia) from 
each other (45.2%) (38.8" 
Industrial countries from rest (22.6%) (31.9% 
Rest from industrial countries (25.7%) (30.3° 
Rest from each other (6.5%) : (9.4° 


Composition of Europe’s Trade with Outside 

World 
Total 13,916 (100%) 10,221 (100° 
Industrial countries from outside Europe 7,039 (50.6%) 5,613 (55.0 
Industrial countries to outside Europe 4,595 (33.0%) 3,134 (30.6° 
Rest from outside Europe 1,553 (11.2%) 861 (8.4 
Rest to outside Europe 729 (5.2%) 613 (6.0 
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THE ARMISTICE WITH BULGARIA 


THE principal terms of the armistice signed on Oct. 28 between 
Bulgaria on the one hand and the U.S.S.R., United Kingdom, and 
United States on the other, on behalf of all the nations at war with 
Bulgaria, were: , 

Bulgaria undertook to disarm the German armed forces and hand 
them over as prisoners of war; to intern nationals of Germany and her 
satellites; to maintain and make available such land, sea, and air forces 
as might be specified for services under the Allied (Soviet) High Com- 
mand. Such forces might not be used on Allied territory except with 
the prior consent of the Government concerned. On the conclusion of 
hostilities the Bulgarian armed forces would be demobilized under the 
supervision of the Allied Control Commission. (Article 1) 

Bulgarian merchant vessels would be subject to the operational 
control of the Allied (Soviet) High Command. 

Bulgarian armed forces and officials were to be withdrawn from 
territories of Greece and Yugoslavia in accordance with the pre- 
conditions accepted by Bulgaria on Oct. 11. Bulgarians who were 
citizens of Bulgaria on Jan. 1, 1941 were also to be withdrawn from these 
territories; legislative and administrative provisions relating to the 
annexation of these territories were to be repealed. (Article 2) 

Bulgaria was to afford complete freedom of movement over her 
territory to Soviet and other Allied forces, put at their disposal indus- 
trial and transport enterprises, power stations, fuel, and food, and make 
regular payments in Bulgarian currency to the Allied (Soviet) High 
Command. 

Bulgaria was to release immediately all Allied prisoners of war and 
internees and all persons detained because of Allied sympathies, or for 
racial or religious reasons, and to provide them with food, clothing, 
medical and sanitary requirements, and the means of transport to 
their own countries. She would also repeal all discriminatory legisla- 
tion. (Articles 4 and 5) 

Bulgaria undertook to co-operate in the apprehension and trial of 
war criminals and to dissolve all pro-Hitler or other organizations 
hostile to the United Nations. (Articles 6 and 7) 

The publication and distribution of literature, presentation of films 
and theatrical performances, the operation of wireless stations, post, 
telegraph, and telephone services would take place in agreement with 
the Allied (Soviet) High Command. 

Bulgaria would restore alf property and the rights and interests of 
the United Nations and their nationals, including Greek and Yugoslav 
property; return all, valuables and materials removed from United 
Nations’ territory either by Germany or Bulgaria; and hand over all 
United Nations’ vessels in Bulgarian ports for the use of the Allied 
(Soviet) High Command. 

Bulgaria undertook to hand over to the Allied (Soviet) High Com- 
mand all war material of Germany and her satellites, including vessels 
in Bulgarian waters, and to prohibit the removal of any form of pro- 
perty belonging to Germany or her satellites. (Articles 12 and 13) 

Bulgaria would pay reparations to the United Nations which would 
be determined later. (Article 9) 

An Allied Control Commission, under the chairmanship of the repre- 
sentative of the Allied (Soviet) High Command and with the participa- 
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tion of representatives of the United Kingdom and the United States 
would be set up to regulate and supervise the execution of the Armistice. 

A protocol to the agreement was signed stating that it was under. 
stood that Bulgaria undertook to make foodstuffs immediately ayail- 
able for the relief of Greece and Yugoslavia. 

The use by the Allied (Soviet) High Command of Allied vessels and 
the date of their return to their owners would be the subject of dis. 
cussion and settlement between the Governments concerned and the 
U.S.S.R. 

Bulgarian currency, supplies, services, etc., would also be supplied 
to meet the needs of the United Kingdom and the United States in 
Bulgaria. 

The protocol was signed on behalf of the U.S.S.R. by Mr. Vyshinsky, 
the United Kingdom by Sir Archibald Clark-Kerr, and the United 
States by Mr. George Kennan. 


MR. CHURCHILL’S SPEECH IN THE HOUSE OF 
COMMONS ON OCT. 27 


THE following were the main points of Mr. Churchill’s speech:— 
The present stage of the war was dour and hard, and fighting on all 
fronts must be expected to increase in scale and intensity. Failure to 
exert the fullest effort might protract what they believed to be the last lap 
almost unendurably. The enemy hoped that by lengthening the struggle 
he might wear down their resolution; his second, more important, 
hope was that there would be a rift in the alliance of the three great 
Powers. It was to deprive that hope of all foundation and reality that 
their efforts must ceaselessly be bent. It was inevitable that three 
Powers so differently circumstanced as Britain, the United States, 
and Soviet Russia should have different views about the treatment of 
the countries into which their victorious arms had carried them. 
The marvel was that all had hitherto been kept so solid, sure, and sound 
between them all. This process needed constant care and attention; 
moreover, problems of distance, occasion, and personalities made it 
extremely difficult to bring the heads of the three principal Allies 
together at one place and time. Therefore he had not hesitated to 
travel from court to court like a wandering minstrel, always with the 
same songs. 

The results achieved at Moscow had been highly satisfactory, but no 
final result could be obtained until the heads of the three Governments 
had met again together. The future of the world depended upon the 
united action in the next few years of these three countries. Britains 
relations with Soviet Russia were never more close, intimate, and 
cordial. Where they could not agree they had understood the grounds 
for each other’s disagreement, but over a very wide area they had 
found themselves in full agreement. It went without saying that they 
were united in prosecuting the war against Germany to absolute 
victory. They had reached complete agreement on the Balkan ques 
tions. Their earnest hope and bounden duty were to conduct theif 
policy so that small countries did not slip from the war effort ito 
internal, bitter feids. In Yugoslavia, Russia and Britain, acting 
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jointly, had invited the Royal Government and Marshal Tito to come 
together for the common cause, as they had already agreed to do at 
the conference in Naples. The United States were kept constantly 
informed of these day to day arrangements. Everything would 
eventually come to review at some future conference, or at an armistice 
or peace table. 

\ good many serious military questions were discussed. Poland was 
the most urgent and burning question. There were two crucial issues: 
one, the eastern frontier, and the new territories to be added to Poland 
in the north and the west; second, the relations of the Polish Govern- 
ment with the Lublin National Liberation Committee. They were 
now a great deal nearer to a solution of both these problems. Britain, 
Soviet Russia, and, he did not doubt, the United States, were all firmly 
agreed on the re-creation of a strong, free, independent, sovereign 
Poland loyal to the Allies and friendly to her great neighbour and 
liberator, Russia. The British Government’s aim was that the Polish 
people should find in Europe an abiding home and resting place which, 
though it might not entirely coincide with the pre-war frontiers, would 
nevertheless be adequate for the needs of the Polish nation, and not 
inferior in character and quality to what they previously possessed. 

The French Consultative Assembly having been reorganized on a 
more representative basis had made possible the recognition by the 
Allies of the French Administration as the Provisional Government, 
which had been accepted as such by the people of France. This recog- 
nition heralded a period in which France would secure her rightful 
and historic role upon the world’s stage. 

The reason why recognition had not been given earlier was that the 
British and American Armies had something to do with the liberation 
of France, and the British and U.S. Governments had, therefore, a 
responsibility at that particular moment for making sure that the 
french Government, emerging in part from their military action, would 
be acceptable to France as a whole, and would not appear to be imposed 
upon the country from without. 

Gen. Wilson had chosen the exact moment to intervene in Greece, 
and a large part of the country and Athens had been liberated, with 
hardly any loss of life and no damage to the immortal capital. Britain’s 
pledge to return to Greece had been redeemed, the lawful Government 
now sat in Athens. Under the organization of U.N.R.R.A. food supplies 
would soon be distributed. Officials from the British Treasury were on 
their way to Athens to confer with Mr. Eden and the Greek Government 
on the stabilization of the Greek currency. Britain’s wish and policy 
was that when normal conditions had been restored the Greeks should 
make, in perfect freedom, their decision as to the form of government 
under which they desired to live. Meanwhile, the British Government 
preserved their relations with the Greek Royal House and existing 
Government. Finally, he appealed to all Greeks to set national 
unity above all other causes, to cleanse their country of the remaining 
German forces, and join hands to rebuild the strength and reduce the 
suttering of their famous and cherished land: 





OUTLINE OF MILITARY OPERATIONS 


WESTERN EUROPE AND ATLANTIC 

During the last week of October steady progress was made, against 
strong resistance, all along the line from Woensdrecht to Hertogen- 
bosch. Just west of the Roosendaal-Antwerp Canal the Dutch frontier 
was crossed by troops who joined up on their left with the Canadians 
in the Woensdrecht area. Hertogenbosch town was reached and 
entered, and meanwhile the 2nd Army made a fresh assault on the 
enemy line running from there to Best, capturing Best, Oirschot, 
Gemonde, Halder, and other places east of Tilburg. By Oct. 25,the 
road and rail going north-east from Hertogenbosch had been cut and 
the town itself was virtually all occupied next day. Boxtel and Brest 
were also captured and Tilburg was reached, while further west the 
Canadians advancing towards Roosendaal took Nispen. 

By Oct. 27 Tilburg had been occupied, and the Germans were seen te 
be withdrawing all along the line from there to Roosendaal. The 
Tilburg-Hertogenbosch road was cut, but the latter place was the key 
to the whole German supply system south of the Maas, and resistance 
stiffened considerably both there and in front of Breda. .-Many heavy 
counter-attacks were made, but all were stopped without los¥ of ground. 
On Oct. 28 the forces thrusting west from Hertogenbosch reached the 
Wilhelmina Canal, and others seized the Tilburg-Breda road. To the 
west the Canadians captured Bergen-op-Zoom, and next day Polish 
troops entered Breda. A British force was now some miles north of 
Tilburg, and the Germans were reported to be falling back to the two 
bridges over the Maas at Moerdijk and the ferry 10 miles further west at | 
Willemstad; Roosendaal was taken on Oct. 30; also Oosterhout, north 
of Breda, and Capelle, and next day the Maas was reached, just north 
of it, while north-east of Roosendaal Oudenbosch was captured. 

Two columns were now converging on Geertruidenburg, where a 
road bridge crosses the Maas, but the Germans were fighting very stifi 
rearguard actions and blew up the bridge, and all the ground was very 
heavily mined. On Nov. 1 Ramsdonk, just west of Capelle, was taken, 
and to the west the Mark River was crossed at 2 points north-west of 
Oudenbosch, threatening the bridge at Moerdijk, but very bitter 
fighting went on along the Mark canal for the next few days. On Nov.4, 
however, Canadian troops captured Steenbergen and Nieuw, and north 
of the Mark pushed the Germans back 3 miles nearly to the estuary of 
the Maas, while almost continuous air attacks, with rocket aircraft, 
were made on the Germans now crowded into a narrow strip along the 
shore between Moerdijk and the Willemstad ferry. British forces wert 
now 4 miles from the Maas at Moerdijk and the Poles further east only 
3 from the river. By Nov. 5 Geertruidenburg was entered and nearly all 
the south bank of the Maas cleared of the enemy as far up as north 0! 
Hertogenbosch. 

In the Scheldt pocket organized resistance ceased by the end 0 
October, though Knocke was not occupied till Nov. 1. Prisoners 
taken numbered over 12,500, and included the commander of the area. 
Zeebrugge and Heyst were not occupied until Nov. 2. In South Beve- 
land progress along the isthmus was difficult and slow, as the grount 
was both water-logged and heavily mined. On Oct. 26 British troop 
landed on the south-east tip of the island, and quickly pushed inland 
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to within 6 miles of the force fighting its way westward from Rilland. 
By Oct. 28 the gap was only 3 miles, and on Oct. 30 the two forces 
joined up and Goes was occupied. Next day the causeway to Walcheren 
was reached, but opposition here was very strong, and the troops trying 
to force their way along it were exposed to murderous fire. That morn- 
ing, however, landings were effected both at Westkapelle and near 
Flushing, and most of that port was seized, and by Nov. 3 it was all 
occupied, while Domburg, north-east of Westkapelle, with its heavy 
gun batteries, had also been captured. On Nov. 2 a landing was also 
effe ted just south of the causeway, as the Canadians had been beaten 
back in their attempts to cross it. Despite deep mud in which the men 
often sank to their waists and which swallowed up the heavy equipment 
and stores, the landing party got ashore and attacked and defeated the 
enemy. 

On the north-western side of the island nearly all the batteries had 
now been captured, making the crossing of the causeway possible and 
nabling reinforcements and supplies to be brought up. 

On Nov. 5 the outskirts of Middelburg were reached and next day 
Veere, the’ st remaining port from which the Germans could get away, 
and virtuatuy all Walcheren was now cleared of the enemy. The landing 
at Westkapelle was made at the cost of very heavy losses to the close- 
support squadron of landing craft, of which possibly 80 per cent were 
destroyed. Very bad weather prevented the intended air attack on the 
concrete emplacements of the German 250 mm. guns which was to 
have preceded the landing, and the support craft had to provide cover- 
ing fire for the leading assault waves of Royal Marines by engaging a 
far superior armament of coastal batteries at close quarters. 

On Nov. 6a spokesman at the 21st Army Group H.Q. stated that “‘the 
Maas battle is pretty well over’. With the Scheldt estuary clear of 
enemy guns, the clearing up of the minefields was taken in hand, and 
work of opening up the port of Antwerp pushed ahead. 

The Americans advancing on Venlo met with very strong resistance, 
with persistent counter-attacks, especially on their positions east and 
south of Deurne. On Oct. 28 they were forced out of Meijel, and the 
Germans advanced nearly a mile along the road to Deurne. On Oct. 30 
and 31 more enemy attacks were repulsed and progress made down the 
road as far as Liesel. The Germans were now using dive-bombers in this 
area. Against very strong resistance Meijel was again reached by 
patrols on Nov. 3, but the ground was now impassable for tanks, and 
no attack could be made on the town during the next few days. 

Further south, the Americans attacked again south-east of Aachen 
on Nov. 2 and advanced 2 miles in the Hiirtgen Forest, taking Vosse- 
nack, Next day they entered Schmidt, further south-east, but were 
forced out by a heavy counter-attack, and up to Nov. 6 had not 
succeeded in recovering it. The Germans now had on the Hiirtgen front 
the strongest artillery concentration since D-day, and were also making 
frequent counter-attacks, one of which on Nov. 6 temporarily drove the 
Americans out of Vossenack. With the aid of Lightning and Thunder- 
bolt fighters they recovered their positions the same day. 

On the Moselle front flooded rivers held up operations, but before 
the end of October the enemy salient near Baccarat had been elimin- 
ated, several villages taken east of Bruyéres, and the woods some 20 
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miles east of Nancy cleared. On Oct. 30 Maiziéres was taken after 
heavy fighting, and on Nov. 2 Létricourt and Abaucourt, north-east 
of Nancy. Slight progress was made south-east of Lunéville and south- 
east of Rambervillers. 

Air operations included very heavy attacks on Essen and Berlin 
(Oct. 23 night) by over 1,000 Lancasters, etc., for the loss of 8; Essen 
and synthetic oil plant at Homberg by over 1,000 Lancasters, and 
Hamm rails and Gelsenkirchen and Hamburg oil refineries by over 
1,200 Bs (Oct. 25) for the loss of 7; Bielefeld, Miinster, Hanover, and 
other targets by over 1,200 Bs, and Leverkusen chemical plant by 
Lancasters (Oct. 26) for the loss of 2; Cologne by over 1,000 Lan- 
casters and Hamm and Miinster by Bs (Oct. 28) for the loss of 5; 
Cologne, 4 times, day and night by Mosquitoes (Oct. 29) without loss; 
Cologne, Berlin, Hamm, Hamburg, Miinster, Wesseling, and other 
traffic and oil refinery centres by over 1,750 Bs and strong forces of 
Lancasters (Oct. 30) for the loss of 9; Bottrop oil plant and Cologne 
twice (Oct. 31) by Lancasters, for the loss of one; Oberhausen (Ruhr), 
Berlin and Cologne targets, Gelsenkirchen, Hamm, and Coblenz by 
both Bs and Lancasters (Nov. 1) for the loss of one; Merseburg (Leuna 
works), Bielefeld and Rheine railyards, and Ruhr oil plants, etc. 
(Nov. 2) by over 1,100 Bs, with escort, which destroyed 208 enemy 
aircraft out of some 400 put up to protect Leuna and Bielefeld, for the 
loss of 40 bombers and 19 fighters; Diisseldorf and other west German 
targets (Nov. 2 night) by over 1,000 Lancasters which shot down 9 
enemy fighters, for the loss of 20; Hamburg-Harburg and Gelsen- 
kirchen oil plants, Hanover and Saarbriicken railyards, and Solingen 
steel plant (Nov. 4) by over 1,100 Bs and a strong force of Lancasters, 
for the loss of 14; Bochum, Hanover, and other places (Nov. 4 night) by 
over 1,000 Lancasters, for the loss of 20; Solingen by Lancasters, and 
Frankfurt, Karlsruhe, Ludwigshafen, etc., by 1,200 Bs, which also got 
10 direct hits on the dam across the Eder, 16 miles south-west of Kassel 
(Nov. 5), for the loss of 30 bombers and 23 fighters (several pilots 
landed in Allied territory); and Gelsenkirchen, in the heaviest attack to 
date, Hamburg refineries, Neumunster railyards, Duisburg factories, 
and Coblenz targets (Nov. 6) by 700 Lancasters and over 1,100 Bs, 
for the loss of 22. 

Other successful operations included night attacks by Mosquitoes on 
Berlin, Osnabruck, Hanover, and other centres, an attack on U-boat 
pens at Bergen (Oct. 29), the sinking of 6 ships and damage to 21 more 
off Bédé (south of the Lofoten Is.) where a U-boat was forced ashore 
and much damage done to shore depots, radio stations, etc., by carriet- 
based aircraft (Oct. 30) for the loss of 5; the destruction of the Gestapo 
H.Q. at Aarhus, Denmark (Oct. 31) where 125 Gestapo agents, including 
the chief, were reported to have been killed; the breaching of the dam 
near Gondrexange, where the Lake of that name joins the Rhire and 
Marne canal (Nov. 1); and the blowing up of an ordnance factory a! 
Utrecht (Nov. 5). Another attack was made on the Tirpitz on Oct. 29 
near Tromsé by Lancasters, which got at least one direct hit with 
12,000 lb. bombs. Great destruction was also done daily to enemy road 
and rail communications behind the lines, and to shipping off the coast. 

On Oct. 30 it,was announced that since D-day the 2nd Army had 
taken 83,582.prisoners, and the Canadians 82,744, while next day te 
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total of prisoners taken in France and the Low Countries was given as 
637,544 to date. 

On Nov. 3 it was stated that in October the U.S. Strategic Air Forces 
dropped over 51,500 tons on Germany, their percentages of losses being 
the lowest on record. 

At sea, it was announced on Nov. 4 that a very important convoy go- 
ing to Russia had made the voyage there and back without suffering 
any damage, except for the loss of the sloop Kite, while 3 U-boats had 
been sunk and several damaged. 


The Germans reported daily the failure of enemy attacks, and when 
they had to admit the loss of important ground in S. Holland pointed 
out (Oct. 30) that their communications by sea with the Lower Scheldt 
estuary were stillopen. North-west Brabagt was an advanced outpost 
of the Fortress of Europe, and it had therefore been possible to use 
delaying tactics as soon as the Allies opened their attack against 
objectives that were not strategically vital. It was part and parcel of 
these delaying tactics that a number of towns like Hertogenbosch, 
Tilburg, Breda, and Bergen should be abandoned, after hard fighting. 
The only important thing was that the Allies had not succeeded in 
splitting the German forces fighting in N. Brabant, or push them back 
from the Lower Maas into the sea. On Nov. 3 they admitted that their 
“bridgehead north-east of Bruges” had been overwhelmed, but claimed 
to have destroyed over 50 Allied tanks there in a few weeks. On Nov. 5 
they reported a new attack against Arnhem in which sabotage para- 
chutists were dropped in the night behind their lines. The landing area 
had been combed, and the saboteurs all destroyed or captured. 


GERMANY AND RUSSIA 

In East Prussia Augustovo was taken on Oct. 24, but the Germans 
made very determined efforts to hold off the threat to Insterburg, 
and attacked persistently north and south of Goldap. During 
the last week of October very fierce fighting went on east of 
Gumbinnen and on the roads to Angerburg (Angerapp), while further 
north Tilsit was under shell fire, and the Russians were making 
progress along the sandy, wooded area between there and Insterburg. 
On Oct. 26 Stalluponen (Ebenrode) was occupied, some 15 miles east of 
Gumbinnen, and several other places near there and to the north-west 
were captured. The Germans were making violent counter-attacks, 
but gained no ground, though their own reports described them as 
great defensive successes, in which the Russians lost 1,066 tanks, 330 
gins, 264 ’planes, and much other material between Oct. 16 and 28. 

On Oct. 27 the Russians opened a new offensive in Latvia, but this 
was also stated by the Germans to have failed completely, with the loss 
of 142 planes and 93 tanks in 3 days in the area south-east of Libau. 
_In Finland the Russians crossed the Norwegian frontier, and took 
Kirkenes on Oct. 25. The Germans were split up into small groups, 
which were rounded up with the help of Norwegian fishermen. On 
Oct. 28 Majakalla, 45 miles south-west of Kirkenes, was taken, and by 
Nov. | the whole of the Petsamo region had been cleared. 

On the Narev front only local fighting was reported, with the capture 
ola town some 10 miles north-west of Praga, but the Germans claimed 
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to have defeated the Russians in defensive fighting lasting some weeks, 
in which they destroyed 609 tanks. On Nov. 3 they stated that during 
October on the whole Eastern Front the army had destroyed 4,399 
tanks and the Luftwaffe 367, while Russian aircraft losses totalled 
1,562. 





SOUTH-EASTERN EUROPE 

In Ruthenia and N. Transylvania the Russians captured Husta and 
other places south and south-east of Munkacz, and reached Satu Mare 
on Oct. 24, and by next day the whole of N. Transylvania was stated to 
be clear of the enemy. On Oct. 26 Munkacz (Mukacevo) and many 
other places were occupied, and on Oct. 27 Uzhorod, and several towns 
east of it and south of Munkacz. Between Oct. 20 and 26 the 4th 
Ukranian Front Army took 11,230 prisoners and large numbers of 
guns, stores, dumps, and other material. In Slovakia, however, the 
Germans made very heavy attacks on the centres of patriot resistance, 
and on Oct. 27 captured Zvolen (Altsohl) and reached Banzka Bystrica 
(Neusohl) and Podbrezova, the patriots’ arsenal. 

By Oct. 29 Russian forces had crossed into Slovakia from Ruthenia, 
and had also captured Csop, a large railway centre 15 miles south of 
Uzhorod, while west and north-west of Satu Mare they captured several 
more small towns, bringing them to within, a few miles of Nyiregyhaza, 
in Hungary. Prisoners taken by the 4th Ukrainian Army now totalled 
over 21,000 since Oct. 20. 

In Hungary progress was made both from the north-east and from the 
south, where several places were taken north-west of Szeged. Very 
heavy fighting went on there, and on Oct. 23 the Russians claimed the 
destruction or disablement of 123 tanks. The Germans also made very 
violent counter-attacks from Nyiregyhaza, which changed hands more 
than once, and from the Debrecen area, south of it, and on Oct. 30 
they reported that a three weeks’ battle had just ended with the 
crushing defeat of strong forces which had been trying to encircle the 
German armies in south-east Hungary. Countless thousands had been 
killed and 6,000 prisoners taken, while 793 tanks and self-propelled 
guns, 1,010 field guns, and over 2,000 vehicles had been destroyed or 
captured. 

On Oct. 31 the Russians announced further gains, and said Nyiregy- 
haza had been occupied again, with many places to the north-east and 
south-west. Meanwhile, in the Szeged area, between the Danube and 
the Tisza, a fresh offensive on a large scale had been gaining muci 
ground, and street fighting was going on in Kecskemet, about half-way 
between Szeged and Budapest. By Nov. 1 over 5,000 prisoners had 
been taken, and Kecskemet and Lajos Misze had been occupied. 01 
Oct. 31 alone 120 tanks had been put out of action. Kecskemet 
commands the 20-mile wide gap of high ground between the marshy 
areas, 45 miless outh of Budapest, and the Russian tanks pushed on 
quickly from there to Nagy-Kérés and, beyond, capturing over 2,(00 
more prisoners, including Gen. Vérés, the Chief of the Hungaria? 
General Staff, who had been dismissed from the command of the 2nd 
Army by Szalasi on Oct. 6. The enemy were believed to have lost 
about half their transport in the fighting here. 

On Noy. 3 the Russians were only 15 miles from Budapest at Bugy!, 
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to the south, and 9 to the south-east, and next day reached Ujpest and 
started to shell the city. Meanwhile, the forces which had crossed the 
[isza south-east of the capital by-passed Szolnok and reached Czegled. 
Over 3,000 more prisoners were taken in 3 days, and on Nov. 4 Szolnok 
was occupied, opening the way for reinforcements to cross the Tisza 
over the bridges, but just west of Szolnok they met very strong resist- 
ance from the Germans, while the Hungarians were stated to be fighting 
better now that they were defending the heart of their own country. 
The Red Air Force made several attacks on railway and other targets 
in Budapest. 

In Yeposieuie a strong Bulgarian force, under Soviet command, was 
reported on Oct. 24 to be moving westward on Skoplije, Pristina, and 
Mitrovica, and the Germans at the same time spoke of fighting with 
bandits and Bulgarians in that area. On Oct. 27 the Russians took 
Novi Sad, Kula, and Backa-Palonka, and next day Apatin, on the 
Danube, and many other places north-west of Belgrade, while Tito’s 
forces captured the port of Split, on Oct. 31 Hercegnovi, west of Kotor, 
and on Nov. 2, Zara. On Nov. 6 Monastir was entered, and Tito’s 
forces now controlled all the Serbo-Greek frontier. 

In Greece Lamia was occupied on Oct. 24, and next day guerrillas 
captured Larissa, and did much to harass the retreat of the Germans. 
Traffic jams on the road from Larissa to the Serbian frontier were 
bombed and much damage done. British troops entered Elasson on 
Oct. 28. By now the Germans were reported to be evacuating Salonika, 
where they first wrecked most of the port. On Oct. 30 Kozani was 
captured, next day guerrillas entered Arnissa, further north, and on 
Nov. | British patrols reached Salonika. The railway going north from 
there had now been so damaged by air attacks that the Germans were 
trying to escape westward to Albania. Those going north blew up all 
the bridges in the Vardar Valley, and the rearguards were believed to 
have crossed the Serbian frontier on the night of Nov. 2. British land 
patrols were in Salonika on Nov. 5. 

Air operations included, besides frequent attacks on enemy lines of 
communication, airfields, and other objectives, raids on barracks at 
Tirana, and troop concentrations at points south of Nish, etc. 

In the Aegean Skopelos was occupied on Oct. 23, and on Oct. 26 4 
warships shelled Melos and landing parties seized Piskopi, off Crete. 

The Germans, besides claiming the destruction of very large numbers 
of tanks in south and south-east Hungary, reported the defeat and 
rout of Bulgarian forces in Central and Southern Serbia, and on Nov. 3 


announced defensive success in the Strumnitsa Valley and north-east 
of Skoplie. 


ITALY 

In the last week of October the 8th Army made steady progress, in 
very bad weather, on each side of the Via Emilia. The Savio bridgehead 
was enlarged north of Cesena and further crossings of the river made 
west of that town. By Oct. 27 the Canadians had nearly reached Forli, 
and took some enemy positions on the Ronco river, which was in flood. 
British troops captured Bertinoro, west of Cesena, and crossed the 
Konco, but were forced back, while further south Indian troops got 
across; but by the end of the month the floods stopped any further 
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advance towards Forli. On the coast, patrols were now only a mile from 
Ravenna. 


The bridgehead on the Ronco south of the Via Emilia was deepened 
and reinforced, and by Nov. 2 the river had been crossed in strength, 
The Germans admitted on Oct. 31 that it had been forced north of 
Meldola. 


The 5th Army met very strong resistance some 9 miles south of 
Bologna. On Oct. 25 they took Monte Belmonte, east of the Florence. 
Bologna road. Brazilian troops in the coastal sector consolidated their 
positions on Monte Faeto, 16 miles north of Lucca. On Nov. 2 the 
Americans took Casetta, south of Bologna, but had to deal with many 
violent counter-attacks. 


Gen. Alexander made a statement to the press on Nov. 2 in which he 
said they could not now reasonably expect to drive the Germans from 
the Po Valley during the winter. He had had to alter his plans for 
breaking through the Gothic Line owing to the withdrawal of some 
U.S. divisions and all the French forces for the invasion of southern 
France. At no time had he possessed any more than a slight superiority 
in numbers over the enemy. From May 11, when the offensive began, 
to date the Germans had 30 divisions on that front, 5 of which had been 
brought in since May, and their losses had been 34,000 killed, 104,000 
wounded, and 56,000 prisoners, representing the loss of 15 full strength 
divisions. On Nov. 5 it was announced that Allied casualties totalled J 
116,150. 


Frequent air attacks were made on airfields and rail centres in N. 
Italy, and on Oct. 27, 28 and 29 British, French, and U.S. warships 
shelled targets on the coast near Genoa. In the Adriatic 3 enemy des- 
troyers were sunk on Nov. 1 with no Allied loss. 


The Germans reported on Oct. 29 the killing of over 3,600 bandits 
and the capture of 8,200 in northern Italy, where their camps and 
positions had been destroyed in a surprise attack. On Nov. 1 they said 
that Italian Alpine troops had mopped up the enemy who had broken 
through near Castel Nuovo, capturing a number of Brazilians. 


PACIFIC AREA 

The operations on Leyte Island progressed satisfactorily, and thougii 
the Japanese succeeded in landing reinforcements on the west coast 
from Cebu and in making some determined counter-attacks many 
towns were liberated before the end of October, and a successful landing 
was also made on Samar, the neighbouring island on the east. Un 
Oct. 25 Gen. MacArthur called on all patriots to harass the Japanese it 
every way possible, and move away from installations of militat 
importance. He paid a tribute to the work done by guerrillas before 
the American landings, when 4 submarines had been regularly engaged 
in taking supplies of arms, etc., to them. 

On Oct. 24 Japanese aircraft attacked U.S. shipping in the Leyte 
Gulf. They did little damage and 56 of them were destroyed. Ii 4 
subsequent attack 76 were shot down. 

By Oct. 27 virtually all Samar had been cleared, and on Leyte hall 
the garrison had been wiped out, and the principal airfield brought inte 
use. By Nov. 2 it was estimated that enemy losses on Leyte totalle¢ 
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39.000, or virtually all the original garrison. U.S. losses were 706 
killed, 270 missing, and 2,245 wounded. 

On Oct. 25 it was announced that on Oct. 23 3 Japanese Fleets had 
been sighted in Philippine waters. The U.S. 3rd Fleet located 2 forces 
steaming east—one south of Mindoro was crossing the Sibuyan Sea 
(between Mindoro and Panay) where it was attacked from the air, 
while a second was sighted in the Sulu Sea (south-west of Negros), 
where it was being repeatedly bombed. On Oct. 24 the two forces 
converged to attack the American fleet in the Leyte Gulf, and were 
brought to action in Surigaé Bay by the U.S. 7th Fleet. The southern 
force was completely routed, with severe losses, and the northern was 
driven off by American carrier-borne aircraft which attacked it east of 
Samar. The third enemy fleet was sighted south-east of Formosa, 
coming from Japan. 

On Oct. 26 Adm. Nimitz gave the following particulars of two actions 
on Oct. 24. In the attack on the force coming from Japan 1 large 
aircraft carrier was sunk and 1 believed sunk, 1 light carrier and 2 light 
cruisers sunk, 2 battleships probably sunk, and 2 battleships, 3 cruisers, 
and several destroyers damaged. In the attack on the force moving 
through the San Bernadino Strait to attack the 7th Fleet off Leyte 
Gulf 2 cruisers were sunk, and 4 battleships and a destroyer badly 
damaged by bombs. In the attack on the force in the Sulu Sea 2 
battleships, 1 cruiser, and 3 destroyers were sunk, and the remaining 
vessels fled through the Surigao Strait. In addition, in these actions at 
least 170 Japanese aircraft were destroyed. 

U.S. losses were the light aircraft carrier Princeton, 2 escort carriers, 
2 destroyers, and one destroyer escort sunk. The Australian flagship 
Australia was damaged, but not seriously, off Leyte on Oct. 20. 

Adm. Nimitz issued further details on Oct. 29, showing that 58 enemy 
vessels were sunk or damaged. The sinkings confirmed were 4 aircraft 
carriers, 2 battleships, 6 heavy cruisers, and 12 smaller vessels. Severely 
damaged numbered 13, and damaged 21, 9 of them battleships. 

On Oct. 30 it was also announced that aircraft of the U.S. 3rd Fleet, 
in attacks at Manila harbour on Oct. 28 and 29, had probably sunk 1 
heavy cruiser, and had damaged 2 more and a tanker, also shooting 
down 90 or more aircraft. Finally, on Oct. 31 it was announced that 
submarines had sunk 18 Japanese ships, not hitherto reported, includ- 
ing a destroyer and a tanker. : 

_Air attacks were made on other targets in the Philippines, including 
airfields on the Viscayan Is. and Mindanao, where on Oct. 22 and 23 
65 aircraft were destroyed for the loss of 6 only. Aircraft plant at 
Omura, on Kyushu Is. off the Japanese mainland was also-hit by Bs 
with good results, and only 1 lost. Heavy attacks were also made on 
the Kurile Is., Timor, the Palaus, the Celebes, the Moluccas, Wake Is., 
and on shipping off the Borneo coast and elsewhere. On Nov. 2 night 
Vinh, in the Gulf of Tongking, was bombed. On Nov. 5 Bs from bases in 
India attacked Singapore, in the longest daylight mission ever carried 
out by military aircraft, and another force bombed the oil refinery at 
Pangkalan-Brandan, Sumatra. 

On Oct. 27 the Australian Premier announced that between July 
1942 and December 1943 enemy submarines had sunk 2 U.S. merchant- 
men and 1 Greek off the New South Wales coast, and had damaged an 
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Australian liner and a small cargo ship, and a U.S. tanker and a cargo 
ship, all of which had succeeded in reaching port. Between May 1942 
and June 1943 14 other vessels had been sunk off the east coast of 
Australia, including the hospital ship Centaur. 

The Japanese claimed on Oct. 27 to have sunk 8 aircraft carriers 
3 cruisers, 2 destroyers, and “over 4’ transports, and to have damaged 
7 carriers, 1 battleship, and 2 cruisers; also to have shot down 50) 
aircraft. Comment on the actions included the statement: “One thing 
is now clear: America has lost the war.’”’ On Oct. 30, however, they 
stated that, despite their crushing defeat off Formosa and in Philippine 
waters the U.S. Fleets were still operating there. On Nov. 1 Tokyo 
radio reported an air attack on the capital. The enemy ’planes were 
driven off before they could do any mischief, but some factory workers 
“lost their calmness’. 


BURMA AND THE INDIAN OCEAN 

On Oct. 30 it was announced that a new drive had begun 2 weeks 
previously in the north, and that Chinese forces had advanced nearly 
60 miles down the Myitkyina-Bhamo road into enemy-held territory, 
while British troops moved some 35 miles south-west along the 
Mogaung-Mandalay railway towards Katha. The Chinese captured 
Myothit, 24 miles north of Bhamo, and by the end of October the two 
forces had cleared some 2,000 square miles of the enemy. On Nov. | 
the British continued to move down the line and next day took Mawlu, 
north of Naba junction. 

East of Tiddim progress was made along. the road towards Fort 
White, where the Japanese positions were bombed, and on the Arakan 
front West African troops advanced along both banks of the Kaladan 
river, and engaged the enemy a few miles north of Paletwa. 

Heavy air attacks were made on Rangoon railyards and airfields on 
Nov. 3 and 4 by Bs from bases in India, without loss. They dropped the 
heaviest load yet brought to this theatre, and flew with a fighter escort 
for the first time. 

On Oct. 29 it was announced that 14th Army casualties in 12 months 
totalled 27,103, including 5,467 killed. Chindit casualties from the 
beginning of operations to Sept. 30 totalled 3,717. 


CHRONOLOGY 


. ALBANIA. Oct. 28.—The Albanian radio announced that the Quisling 
Government had resigned, issuing a statement that “Threats from 
within and outside Albania which existed when this Government was 
formed have increased to such an extent that they cannot be elim 
nated’’. 


ARGENTINA. Oct. 28.—Note handed to the U.S. State Department. 

(see U.S.A.) . 
Oct. 29.—The Note, in the form of a memorandum by the Foreig® 

Minister, stated that Argentina viewed with anxiety the attitude 
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towards her of some American Governments, which attitude threatened 
the spiritual solidarity of the Americas. Argentina had been accused 
of not fulfilling international undertakings, which was a matter 
affecting the whole continent. 

The Government realized that it was not usual that a country should 
propose to examine its own foreign policy with its neighbours, but 
Argentina could do it without loss of dignity because she had nothing 
to hide, and because generosity and understanding were needed. 


Oct. 30.—Ex-President Rawson was arrested and was reported to be 
held incommunicado at an Army H.Q. 


AUSTRIA. Oct. 24.—Sir James Grigg’s statement in the House of 
Commons re plans for the occupation of Austria. (see Great Britain.) 


BELGIUM. Oct. 24.—The Government forbad demonstrations and 
political processions unless civil authorization had been obtained 5 or 
more days beforehand, owing to the holding of demonstrations in 
Brussels when demands were made that the Government should act 
with more vigour in making supplies of food available. 

The bread ration was raised from 250 to 300 grammes a day, but lack 
of transport prevented the arrival at the bakeries of the necessary 
supplies of flour. The Prime Minister was understood to have made 
strong representations to the Allied authorities for help in this, and 
transport for the movement of coal as well as food was being provided 
by them. 

The Communist Party leader M. L’Allemand handed M. Pierlot a 
memorandum containing 8 demands: (1) vigorous prosecution of the 
war; (2) integration of the Forces of the Interior into a new Army; 
(3) mobilization of industry; (4) punishment of traitors and confiscation 
of their property; (5) better distribution of food; (6) recognition of the 
rights of victims of warfare; (7) recognition of the Communist syndi- 
calist unions; and (8) defence of Belgium’s independence against 
hegemony by “foreign power’. 

The Communists threatened to withdraw from the Government 
unless their demands were carried out. 

M. Pierlot told the Cabinet he was not prepared to deal in public 
with demands from Left-wing extremists. Any negotiations would 
have to be conducted through the Cabinet, in which the Communists 
had two members. The Cabinet issued a communiqué stating that it 
had examined the situation created by the memo, and could not 
accept the allegations contained in this communication, which seemed 
to be founded on incomplete information. The Prime Minister would 
receive M. L’Allemand and exchange views with him as the represen- 
tative of a political group represented in the Cabinet, but there could 
: no question of members of the Government indulging in public 
GISCUSSIONS. 


Oct. 25.—Statement by the Ambassador in Britain on Belgian 
reconstruction problems. (see Great Britain.) 

M. Domany, Minister without Portfolio, told the press that espionage 
had been occurring in the regions of Le Louviere, Soignies, and Malines. 
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In Le Louviere 585 collaborators had been apprehended by over 1 (0) 
members of the resistance movement. An official statement stressed 
the gravity of the situation, and warned the public that the death 
penalty could be imposed for harbouring enemy agents. 

Oct. 28.—The Finance Minister stated that the circulation of new 
banknotes was to be gradually improved, so as to reach 69,000 million 
francs by Nov. 17. This would help the recovery of industry and 
trade without danger of inflation. Gen. Erskine, the Deputy Supreme 
Commander in Belgium, announced that the Allied forces would 
provide 200 tons of food daily for 20 days from Nov. 1. 

Oct. 30.—A delegation of the British Parliamentary Commission, 
established to report on German atrocities in occupied countries, arrived 
in Belgium. 

Oct. 31.—The Cabinet decided to incorporate several thousand 
members of the resistance movements into the Army, gendarmerie, 
police, and other services, and to disband the rest, giving them a 
gratuity. 

M. Van Zeeland was appointed head of the board of repatriation, with 
the rank of ambassador. 


Nov. 2._The Communist Party issued a statement that ‘‘in view of 
declarations made by the Prime Minister as to the energetic application 
of the Government’s programme the political bureau has decided to 
continue to participate with the Government... The Party subordi- 
nates its future participation in the Government to the realization of 
the objectives promised by the Premier, above all in the fields of the 
purge of traitors, the restoration of national production, the improve- 
ment of the food situation, and the creation of the renovated Army’. 


BULGARIA. Nov. 6.—Russian press reports gave the number of 
war criminals, pro-German elements, and former puppet officials 
arrested in the Sofia region as 1,352. 


CANADA. Oct. 25.—It was announced in Ottawa that the total 
strength of the armed forces was 764,000, against a post-war strength 
of 10,200. It comprised: Navy, 90,000; Army, 470,000; Air Force, 
204,000. 

Oct. 29.—In the air discussions at Montreal unanimous conclusions 
were reached on the desirability of establishing air routes connecting 
different parts of the Commonwealth which would provide complete 
systems of Empire communications; of creating a standing Common- 
wealth Air Transport Council, and of joining with other nations in the 
formation of an effective international air authority that would foster 
air development in consonance with the ideals of world security. 

Nov. 2.—The Prime Minister announced that Mr. Ralston had 
resigned his office of Minister of National Defence, and had been suc- 
ceeded by Gen. McNaughton. 

Nov. 3.—It was learnt that a military air service from Montreal to 
Sydney, via New Zealand, had just been put into operation by the 
R.A.F. Transport Command. The distance was 11,520 miles, via 54! 
Francisco, Honolulu, Canton Island, and Auckland. 
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. Oct. 31.—President Roosevelt’s statement ve the recall of 
“on, Stilwell, and press reports of U.S. attitude towards China. (see 
1 S.A.) 
Gen. Wedemeyer arrived in Chungking to assume command of the 
TS, tre Ops in China. 


ZECHOSLOVAKIA. Oct. 31.—The Government in London learned 
iat 28 Czechs had been executed on Oct. 21 for “forming national 
ommittees and. inciting peaceful Czech citizens by pamphlets to 
ebellion’’, according to an announcement signed by the deputy 
yrotector of Bohemia and Moravia. 


DENMARK. Nov. 6.—Patriots captured the largest train ferry 
essel and took it to Helsingborg, Sweden. Armed men entered the 
ublic registration office at Aalborg and carried off card indexes 
elating to 200,000 people. 


EGYPT. Oct. 24.—It was announced that Mr. Eden, who had been 
in the country since Oct. 20, had seen the King, the Prime Minister 
snd the Foreign Minister, the British Minister in the Middle East, and 
Service Chiefs. 

Nov. 5.-Lord Moyne was shot in Cairo by two terrorists, who were 
arrested, and died later. 

Nov. 6.—The Government announced that the assailants were not 
Egyptians. Gen. Paget, C.-in-C. Middle East, in a tribute to Lord 
Moyne, referred to his “tragic death at the hands of Jewish assassins’’. 


EIRE. Oct. 24.—The Government stated that when at the end of 
August the Vichy Government ceased to perform its duties, M. de 
Laforcade, the representative in Dublin of the French Committee of 
Liberation, was accepted by the Eire Government as Minister for 
France under the new French Government. At the same time Mr. 
Sean Murphy, Irish Minister in France, was instructed to establish 
contact with the new authorities in Paris. 


FINLAND. Oct. 26.—The arrest was announced of two generals and 
the former assistant Minister of Finance, at the request of the Armistice 
Control Commission. They were accused of war crimes, the ex-Minister 
having held an administrative post in a Karelian prison camp early in 
the war. The Commission’s list was reported to have contained 61 
names, 

Nov. 3.—-The Riksdag decided to dissolve the voluntary defence 
organization and to transfer some of its duties to the regular army. 


The press announced the arrest of 4 Army officers on charges of 
maltreatment of prisoners of war. 


FRANCE. Oct, 24.—Eire Government announcement re recognition 
of representative of National Committee of Liberation. (see Eire.) 
The price in the black market of the gold Louis fell from 5,000f. to 
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4,100f., the gold dollar from 1,410f. to 1,160f., the paper dollar frop 
310f. to 260f., and paper sterling from 775f. to 700f. 

Oct. 25.—At a press conference General de Gaulle said that since thy 
Allied landings the French had not received enough arms to equip one 
major unit. The French wanted to take a greater part in the war ané 
given enough arms, they could do so. It was unthinkable for the fat: 
of Germany or the terms of occupation to be settled without France. 
Replying to questions about rumours of disorder in south and south. 
west France he said that the difficulties of the insurrection wer 
practically over. In south-west France there were 70,000 Germans 
contained largely by ill-armed units of the F.F.I. The Germans hag 
large supplies, communicated with Germany by ’plane and radio, and 
even had ships moving along the coast. With regard to reports of 
unrest in Spain, he said that there was no indication that Spain was in 
a state of civil war. France aimed at giving the fullest independence to 
Syria and Lebanon, and in Africa she hoped to lead the native popuk- 
tions towards self-government. 

Death sentences were passed on Pierre Boero and Georges Neroni, 
found guilty of taking part in the assassination of Georges Mandel, 
Pierre Lambert was sentenced to 20 years’ hard labour. 

Oct. 26.—The Foreign Ministry announced that ‘“‘there are only 
de facto relations between France and Spain, and no official recognition 
on either side. Gen. Giraud, as co-President of the Algiers Committee, 
sent a French delegation to Spain in 1943 to look after the interests of 
the many Frenchmen who had been interned in Spain while on their 
way to North Africa from France. This delegation is still in Spain, 
Spanish Consulates in France, on the other hand, which existed before 
the liberation, are carrying on their work”’. 

Oct. 27.—M. Fremicourt, Minister of Justice in the Vichy Cabinet in 
1940, was arrested, charged with giving information to the enemy. 

Oct. 29.—The Minister of the Interior announced a Government order 
stating that ‘‘the insurrectional period is over’, and the laws on the 
carrying of arms must be enforced; also that searches, requisitions, and 
arrests carried out by such bodies as the Milices Patriotiques were 
illegal. The Minister of War would organize the military training of the 
men in such groups, and the order invited the people to call on the 
police for such tasks as tracking saboteurs, dealers in the black market 
and collaborationists. 

Gen. de Gaulle received a delegation of the National Resistance 
Council (which had issued a statement condemning the decision) an 
a statement issued afterwards made it clear that the Governmett 
maintained the position that “henceforth no armed group shoul 
remain on liberated territory other than the Army and the State 
police’. The General emphasized the wish of the Government ‘“‘to be 
aided in its task by National Resistance Council citizens’’, and said the 
members of the patriotic militia would receive training which would et 
able them, according to their wish, to help in the defence of the countty. 

Oct. 30.—The National Council of Resistance issued a statemetl 
declaring that its first aim was the maintenance of Republican law and 
order, and it therefore noted with satisfaction Gen. de Gaulle’s declat® 
tion of Oct. 29 asking for its collaboration in the settlement of out 
standing problems. At the same time it insisted-that collaboration wit! 
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he Government normally implied an exchange of views before decisions 
ere taken on questions affecting the resistance movement. 

Paris radio announced that the Prefect of the Pas de Calais had 
dered the internment of the Bishop of Arras for writing articles 
brossly insulting to the Allies of France and to the fighting French 
orces. The Paris Assize Court sentenced Lauzanne, for over 40 years 
bditor of Le Matin, to 20 years’ solitary confinement for intelligence 
ith the enemy. 

Oct. 31.—The Minister for Prisoners of War stated, through the 
“rench service of American radio in Europe, that 2,440,000 Frenchmen 
vere being held in Germany, made up of 790,000 war prisoners, 600,000 
eportees, 750,000 forced labour workers, and 300,000 Alsatians and 
orrainers. There were also some 225,000 voluntary workers. 

Nov. 2.—The Political Bureau of the Communist Party protested 
against the decision to disarm the Militia, declaring that it constituted 
‘an unmistakable proof of disdain and mistrust towards the patriots 
vho fought on the soil of the fatherland for national liberation’; also 
p mistrust of popular sovereignty and democratic forms of government. 
It also declared that on August 28 the Government decided to dis- 
olve the F.F.I. but that “in face of the reaction of the resistance 
ovement the decision was not applied”’. 

Nov. 3.—The National Council of Resistance proposed to the Govern- 
ment that the Gardes Civiques Républicaines (who were to supersede 
he Milices Patriotiques) should be open to all men and women of 
proven patriotism and be under the control of the mayors, who would 
ise it to supplement the police for guarding factories, bridges, etc. 
against sabotage. 

A member of Darnand’s militia was sentenced to hard labour for 
life for holding intelligence with the enemy. 

Nov. 7.—Gen. Pinsard, formerly inspector-general of the “Legion 
of French Volunteers” (recruited by Vichy to fight in Russia) was 
sentenced to penal servitude for life for having intelligence with the 
enemy. M. Carcopino, Minister of Education m Laval’s Cabinet, was 
arrested in Paris. 


GERMANY. Oct. 24.—A report from the German frontier stated that 
there had been a further drastic curtailment of studies in universities 
and technical schools. Only students whose education was nearing, 
completion might continue to study. Courses in medicine, science, and 
technology would continue because students of these subjects could 
render useful war services. 

Oct. 26.—The Oversea News Agency reported the death of 3 more 
generals, one commanding an Army Corps who had been chief of the 
Military Mission in Sofia, and 2 on the Western Front. 

Oct. 27.—Goebbels, in a broadcast, said nothing could deflect them 
from their unshakable resolve to go on fighting until a peace could be 
attained that ‘‘safeguards our right to life, national independence, and 
expansion of the basis of existence’. The race for time was on, and as 
things were they had every chance of winning it. It was immaterial 
how their enemies intended to destroy them. Whether it was the 
WV stern enemy who wished to make a potato-field of Germany, or the 
Eastern enemy who, by massed terror and deportation of labour slaves, 
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intended to decimate the nation by deporting some 30 or 40 millioy 
men, there would be hell on earth for them if they laid down the 
arms. 


“Our most serious worry at present’, he said, “is the enemies’ aera) 
warfare. We are straining every effort and working indefatigably t) 
meet the air war. Squadrons of new fighters and bombers of the mos 
modern types will be provided, and it may be expected that they wil 
put up a very strong barrier to the enemy’s air force’. War was like, 
prairie fire which spread over the districts held by the enemy, devouring 
his communications and in the end his very bases, and he advised the 
enemy to think on whether it was still worth his while to go on waging 
such a war. 


Oct. 29.—Swiss reports stated that several leading Rhenish and 
Westphalian industrialists had been arrested by the Gestapo after they 
had protested to the authorities against the measures for impressing 
recruits for the Volkssturm. They maintained that this would haye 
serious effects on output, which had already suffered from the sweeping 
comb-out of workers for military service in recent months. 

Italian reports stated that during the previous fortnight 659 Roman 
Catholic ecclesiastics had been arrested and over 100 of them killed: 
also that thousands of Roman Catholic laity had been arrested, and 
that Church authorities were forbidden to do anything to relieve the 
sufferings of their flocks. 


Oct. 31.—Dittmar, in a broadcast, said that in the military, as in the 
economic, field there were two methods of attaining one’s goal— 
expansion, where there was space for it, or intensification, where there 
was not. They had learned to their cost the disadvantages of an 
expansive military strategy, the most pronounced of them being the 
very long lines of communications requiring manpower for ther 
protection. They now knew that the only way open to them was 
intensification, i.e. totalization of their war effort, and events in the 
past few days had proved that this was the right choice. It had proved 
effective in East Prussia, ‘‘the cradle of Prussian-German ideology’, 
where the danger to defence had been averted, with the successful 
conclusion of the first phase of the campaign there. 


Nov. 3.—An official announcement in Berlin ordered all persons 
subject to service in the Volkssturm to enrol at once on pain of trial by 
‘court-martial. 

Nov. 5.—Stockholm, reports stated that Himmler had arrested 
Scheppmann, the S.A. Chief entrusted with the training of the 
Volkssturm. 

In a speech at Poznan on the 5th anniversary of the establishment 
of the Warthegau Himmler said the German population of the borde! 
regions were daily proving their worth as frontier guards of Germany. 
The last 4 months had been a particularly hard test for the natio!, 
but they could already say that they had stood the test. The rising 
Warsaw had been quelled, the one in Czechoslovakia was drawing to at 
end, and in Hungary the change of Government had brouglit the 
national forces to the fore. The western front stood firm along the 
whole 911 kilometres, and the demand now was to fight with suc 
fanatical belief both in the east and the west that the enemy mus 
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‘nally realize that to continue the onslaught on the Reich would mean 
uicide for him. 

He also said they would reconquer all the territories lost in the 
ast, declaring that “we Germans sooner or later will advance again 
nd retake the territory needed for the security of the German 

ich .”’ 


GREAT BRITAIN. Oct. 24.—When asked in the House of Commons 
to give an assurance that the currency to be issued to Allied forces in 
\ustria would not be the same as in Germany, Sir James Grigg replied 
that the financial consequences of the Moscow declaration to separate 
Austria from Germany had not been overlooked in making plans for 
the occupation of Austria. 

Oct. 25.—The Belgian Ambassador, speaking in London at a luncheon 
o celebrate Belgium’s liberation, said that hopes of the return of better 
ood conditions and industrial activity in Belgium would be frustrated 
intil Antwerp and the Scheldt estuary had been cleared of the enemy. 
‘verything possible was being done by the Allies to relieve suffering. 
70,000 Belgian war prisoners were still in Germany, many women and 
children were detained there in practical slavery, and the Belgian sys- 
em of communications was disrupted. 

Oct. 26.—The Colonial Secretary approved a free grant of £345,000 
o Nyasaland for educational development. 

Replying to a question in Parliament, Mr. Churchill said that 
inconditional surrender in the sense of “‘no bargaining with the enemy”’ 
vas still the policy of the Government. 

Oct. 27.—A Foreign Officé announcement stated that the British 
representative in Italy, Sir Noel Charles, would now have the rank of 
Ambassador. 

Mr. Churchill’s review of the Moscow Conversations. (see Special 
Summary.) 

Oct. 30.—Mr. Churchill and the Home Secretary received the mem- 
vers of the Soviet delegation to the meetings of the Anglo-Soviet Trade 

nion Committee. 

Oct. 31.—In the House of Commons the Prime Minister, moving the 
Bill to prolong the life of Parliament for another year, said the Coalition 
ught not to be broken until Nazism had been broken. Assuming a certain 
ourse of events it would seem that there was no likelihood of a General 
Election for*7 to 9 months. Any attempt to estimate the date when 

he war with Germany would officially end must be a guess. He could 
ot predict that it would finish before the end of spring and even 
efore the early summer, though it might come sooner. As to the 
apanese war, it would not be prudent to assume that the final destruc- 
ion of Japan’s will and capacity to fight could be achieved in less than 
18 months after the destruction of Hitler. 

Nov. 1.—Mr. Alexander announced in Parliament the Government's 
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decision to appoint a committee to advise on all matters relating 
priority for shipbuilding as between different types of vessels an 
allocation between British, neutral, and Allied shipowners, Th 
Admiralty, the Ministry of War Transport, and the shipbuilding anj 
shipping interests would be represented, with representatives also oj 
the shipbuilding operatives. 

Giving figures of naval and mercantile shipbuilding and repair iy 
Britain during the war he said that between September 1939 anj 
December 1943 they had built 634 major war vessels, 1,260 mosquity 
craft, including motor gunboats and torpedo boats, motor ming. 
sweepers, etc., and 2,729 others, including landing craft, trawlers, ete. 
The naval output had been much greater than in 1914-1918, though 
they had fewer yards and fewer workers and were hindered by air 
raids and the black-out. A great programme of repairs had also been 
carried out. 

As to merchantmen, 970 had been built, aggregating 4,415,668 tons 
launched. 


Nov. 4.—Mr. Eden arrived ‘back in London. 


GREECE. Oct. 25.—The Prime Minister issued an appeal to the people 
to get back to ordinary work and abandon party feuds, so as to restore 
the country’s shattered resources. Gen. Scobie, who was touring the 
Peloponnesus, addressed local Andartes as their C.-in-C. and advised 
them to give up their arms and return to their normal occupations. 

Senior officials of the Resident British Minister in the Middle Eas 
arrived in Athens to assist the Government and the British Service 
authorities to deal with the currency situation and, in particular, devis 
some means of re-establishing a stable currency. Gold was flown in to 
assist in stabilization and enable the authorities to pay salaries. (The 
Germans had put vast numbers of new banknotes into circulation ol 
denominations of 2 billion drachmas and upwards. There were als 
many counterfeit sovereigns and French wold pieces in circulation.) 

A decree setting up courts to try collaborators was published. 

Gen. Spirotopoulos, Military Governor of Attica, was relieved of his 
office, and appointed Director of the Ministry of War. 

Mr. Eden, Lord Moyne, Gen. Maitland Wilson, and Adm. Cunning: 
ham arrived in Athens. 

Oct. 27.—M. Londos was appointed Minister for Public Relie! 
M. Phikioris, Minister for Air; and M. Hadjipanos, Minister for Educe- 
tion. 

Mr. Eden received the Communist leaders, M. Santos and M. Zevg0s, 
who assured him that their Party stood for ‘‘a democratic solution 0! 
national and political difficulties’, and indicated their full support 0 
the Papandreou Government. 4 

Oct. 28.—The day was scheduled as one of the national festivals. 

Oct. 29.—Celebrations took place in Athens to mark the 4th annivet 
sary of the entry into the war, and great popular demonstratio™ 
occurred in which all parties and groups took part except the E.D.E» 
who refused to do so chiefly owing to distrust of the E.A.M., whom 
they accused of attacking their own supporters. - 

Oct. 30.—The Government issued a decree disbanding the Nationé 
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[ilitia, which had been formed by the E.L.A.S. in Athens to apprehend 
nd arrest collaborators. It stated that any unauthorized person 
aking an arrest would himself be arrested. (The occasion of the decree 

‘as the murder of a member of the National Militia by an alleged 
ollaborator masquerading as a colonel in the Army.) 

Oct. 31.—Mr. Eden, Gen. Maitland Wilson, and Adm. Cunningham 
ft Athens. Mr. Eden was understood to have told the Government 
hat 60,000 tons of food, medical supplies, and other necessities would 
be shipped monthly to Greece from British military stocks in the 
year East. 

Nov. 1.—The distribution of food began in Athens and the sur- 
ounding districts, 1,600 tons of flour being placed in the hands of 
uthorized retailers who sold it at the equivalent of about 2d. a lb. 


Nov. 4.—It was officially stated at Allied H.Q. Mediterranean that 
he country was clear of German troops, except for small individual 
proups. 

Some 800 members of E.A.M. paraded the streets of Athens 
arrying the bodies of three men, and assembled in front of the Presi- 
Hency where they shouted that they had been killed by “Right Wing 
brganizations’, and demanded that the Government should take 
bppropriate action. 

M. Santos, the Communist leader, called on the Prime Minister and 
lemanded that he should dissolve “nationalist organizations’. M. 
-apandreou replied by asking him to stop Left Wing demonstrations. 

The press criticized the terms of the Bulgarian armistice as too 
enient in comparison with those imposed on Italy and Rumania. 

M. Sarafis, the leader of the E.L.A.S., was recalled to the regular 
army with the rank of general. 


UNGARY. Nov. 3.—Szalasi was appointed “leader of the nation”, 
according to the German oversea agency, under a Bill passed by the 
ower House. 


RAN. Oct. 27.—According to Moscow reports, a mass demonstration 
ook place in Teheran organized by the “Freedom Front’, the trade 
nions, the Socialist Party, teachers’ unions, and other bodies, 
emanding the resignation of the Government. 


Oct. 29.—M. Kavtaradze, the Soviet Vice-Commissar for Foreign 
Affairs, told the press in Teheran that relations between Russia 
and Iran remained friendly as before, but ‘‘the disloyal attitude taken 
yy the Prime Minister to the Soviet Union precludes further co- 
peration”’. He added that in the opinion of the Soviet public Mohamed 

aed’s Government was “‘steering a course of worsening relations 
etween Iran and the Soviet Union”. The Government had not offered 
a single convincing reason for its decision not to grant oil concessions, 
4 ~ was said to be counting on getting better conditions for them after 

1é War. 

Oct. 30.—The Prime Minister, in a broadcast, gave four reasons why 
he Government had declined to grant oil concessions to Russia, i.e. 
!) so long as foreign troops were in Iran public opinion would consider 
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any concession as having been granted under duress; (2) the economi 
condition of the world was not clear; (3) the oil conference in Washing. 
ton had left the situation in doubt; and (4) all reports from Iran’; 
representatives abroad urged that no concessions should be granted til 
after the war. The decision of the Government ought not, therefore, ty 
affect the relations between it and the Soviet. 

He declared that the full extent of the Soviet’s demand was made 
known to the Government only after M. Kavtaradze had been in Iran 
for some time, and after his own first meeting with the Soviet Vice. 
Commissar. The latter had said that the grant of a concession would 
have moral and material advantages for Iran, and ensure for her the 
moral support of Russia at the peace conference, but the Cabinet and 
Parliament had quite decided that no concessions should be given, and 
he told M. Kavtaradze this, even referring to the Cabinet and to 
representatives of all parties twice when M. Kaytaradze again ap- 
proached him. 

On receiving this information M. Kavtaradze said the reply amounted 
to a rejection of the Soviet proposal, and would strain relations. He, 
the Premier, expressed regrets, and proposed that M. Kavtaradz 
should make detailed proposals which the Government could consider, 


though they could not give a decision till after the war. M. Kavtaradz § 


refused this. 

It was understood in Teheran that the Government had been made 
aware that the British Government did not demur to the postponement 
of the grant of concessions. 

Nov. 1.—It was announced that the U.S. Ambassador had informed 
the Government that Washington recognized the decision not to grant 
oil concessions till after the war to be entirely within the rights of the 
Government. 


ITALY. Oct. 25.—Signor Bonomi received a communication from the 
Soviet Government announcing its decision to raise the rank of Its 
diplomatic representative to that of Ambassador, with full reciprocity 
for the Italian Minister in Moscow. 

Oct. 26.—The Central Committee of National Liberation issued 4 
statement urging the Government to take action, within the framework 
of regional autonomy, for the solution of the Sicilian problem. It 
condemned the activities of “reactionary castes” that took advantage 
of separatism to foment dissension among Italians, and referred to 
methods of “inconsiderate repression” which threatened to disturb the 
spiritual unity of the Italian people. 

The Government were officially informed that all the Latin republics 
of America had decided to resume diplomatic relations. (Relation 
with Argentina had been normal throughout.) “ 

The Allied Control Commission officially removed the word “control 
from its title. 

Oct. 27.—British representative in Italy given rank of Ambassadot. 
(see Great Britain.) 

Signor Bonomi told the foreign press that Italy was no longet 
isolated from the world diplomatically, but the significance of the 
Government’s recognition could not be confined to the diplomatic 
world. ‘The return of Italy in complete possession of her individuallt) 
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as a pation’”’, he said, ‘with an authority and will of her own, is no 
longer compatible with the state of complete subjection which was, and 
in great part still is, represented by the system of control established 
by the armistice clauses. Italy cannot have a voice in the community 
of nations without having it in her own domestic affairs’’. 

The recent promise that increased authority would be given to 
Italy had been fulfilled in the international field, but not in the internal 
life of the country, but he did not doubt that a complete and cordial 
acceptance of her aspirations was about to be granted. 

Oct. 30.—The report of the Allied Commission’s sub-commission for 
industry showed that factories in liberated Italy had resumed the 
production of paper, soap, steel, silk, cement, bricks, chemicals, matches, 
fertilizers, textiles, hemp, and other things, and the Allies were doing 
everything possible to help them to procure raw materials. The 
Cabinet approved measures to deal with the difficulties of the Sicilians, 
including the creation of a special council to report on local problems, 
and the allocation of further sums to develop Sicilian industry and 
agriculture; with funds previously voted there would now be some 
2,000 million lire available for that purpose. 

The Cabinet also decided to reorganize the police and rename it the 
corps of public safety guards. 

Mr. Eden arrived in Rome. 

Oct. 31.—The Prime Minister received Mr. Eden, who later left for 
Advanced H.Q. 


THE NETHERLANDS. Oct. 28.—The Government Information 
3ureau, in a statement on the damage done by the Germans, said this 
included the wanton looting and wrecking of factories, damage to 
collieries, indiscriminate bombing with flying bombs, and flooding of 
fertile land with salt water, even when fresh water could have been 
used. It was impossible to expect that Germany could make good the 
damage by the transfer of economic assets, and it was possible, there- 
fore, that the Dutch people might reach the conclusion that some 
adjoining German territory should either be ceded to Holland or 
brought into the dominion and economic orbit of the country. 


NEW ZEALAND. Nov. 1.—A party of 838 homeless Polish child ren 
and adults arrived at Wellington to be given a home until Poland was 
ready to receive them again. 


NORWAY. Oct.26.—The King, broadcasting to Norway from London, 
said that some time ago the Government, with his approval, had 
concluded an agreement with the Soviet Government providing for 
military co-operation in the event of the war developing in such a way 
that Russian forces came to operate on Norwegian territory. This 
‘Ituation now existed, and it was to him a particularly great joy to 
be able to announce that Norwegian forces would take part in the 
Operations with the Russian troops. The Soviet Union was also 
attacked by Germany, and the Russians were coming to Norway as 
allies. “Our agreement lays down”, he said, “that as soon as the 
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military situation permits Noswegian administration and legal pro. 
cedure will again be fully operative. It also provides that military and 
civilian Norwegian officials, chosen by the Government, will co-operate 
with the Russian commanders in order to facilitate the prosecution of 
military operations and the transition to normal conditions under 
Norwegian administration’. 

He then said they had had numerous proofs of the friendship and 
sympathy felt for Norway by the Soviet Government and people, and 
had watched with admiration their heroic fight against their common 
enemy, and it was the duty of every Norwegian to give their allies the 
greatest possible support. 

The Prime Minister also broadcast, appealing to the people to give 
the Russian and Norwegian forces all possible assistance. 


PALESTINE. Oct. 31.—Lord Gort arrived in Jerusalem and was 
installed in office. 

Nov. 6.—Eight wanted terrorists were arrested at Haifa and import- 
ant documents seized. 


POLAND. Oct. 30.—Polpress, the news service of the Committee of 
National Liberation, in a commentary on the talks in Moscow and 
London, said they had undoubtedly helped to dispel certain mis- 
conceptions. It should be clear to M. Mikolajczyk and other democrats 
in the Government that an understanding could be achieved only if 
they broke with the Constitution of 1935, with M. Raczkiewiez, who 
held the Presidency on the strength of that Constitution, and with all 
its reactionaries. 

M. Mikolajczyk had promised, in August, to end terrorism and 
sabotage in liberated Polish territory. Nevertheless, persons who posed 
as his adherents had continued their incitement to sabotage conscrip- 
tion to the Army, the normal activity of State administration, and the 
delivery of farm produce. In the past 2 months terrorists had murdered 
50 adherents and workers of the Committee of Liberation. 

In the Moscow talks it had been emphasized that understanding 
must be based on principles set forth in the manifesto of the Liberation 
Committee and on the decree on agrarian reform. If these principles 
were accepted sincerely understanding would be possible. It was in the 
interests of the Polish people that decisions taken in London, wher 
M. Mikolajczyk had gone to consult his colleagues, should not be to 
long delayed, and that they should be final. 


RUMANIA. Nov. 5.—The News Agency announced that Get. 
Sanatescu had formed a new Government, taking over the Ministries 0! 
War and Home Affairs himself. M. Visoianu was Foreign Minister, \. 
Bratianu Minister of War Production, and M. Groza, Deputy Prime 
Minister. The Ministers were from the Peasant Party, the Liberals, 
and the National Democratic Front (comprising Communists, Social- 
Democrats, the Patriotic Union, and the Labour Front). 


SPAIN. Oct. 25.—A.B.C. alleged that Russia, “seconded by extremist 
newspapers in many democratic countries’’, had launched a campaig! 
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against the régime, with the intention of making “good relations 
between the Spanish Government and the Allies impossible’’. 

Oct. 26.—French announcement ve relations with Spain. (see 
France.) 

Oct. 27.—It was stated in Madrid that Army units had started 
operations in the Aran Valley, near Andorra, to deal with Republican 
forces in the frontier region. All was reported to be quiet from the 
mouth of the Bidassoa (the frontier river flowing into the Bay of 
Biscay) to Canfranc. 

Oct. 30.—The military commander of Catalonia told the press that 
all the Spanish partisan forces had been driven from the Valley of 
Aran (Central Pyrenees) into France. The partisans, who comprised 
3 brigades, blew up all the bridges on the route. 

Oct. 31.—The Government recognized the Provisional Government 
of France. 

Nov. 4.—Gen. Franco stated in an interview that “‘all logic and the 
welfare of humanity demands that those nations which have shown the 
desire for peace by remaining at peace must take part in the peace 
treaty. Neutral countries must be heard and listened to in the efforts 
to organize the future of the world’’. 

Replying to charges that Spain was a Fascist State or was allied to 
the Axis Powers, he said that in September 1939, disproving such 
allegations, she had declared and put into practice her neutrality, and, 
far more important, when France was occupied and helpless, instead 
of seizing on these circumstances to attack her from behind, Spain 
adopted a friendly attitude towards this neighbour. 

He also said Spain could never ally herself ideologically with nations 
not guided by the principles of Catholicism. She was ‘‘an organic 
democracy”, and “the popular will and purest Christian tenets make 
up the fundamentals of the Spanish political organization. The final 
and definite institutional form of this process is now being actively 
studied”. If they ever returned to a monarchy it must constitute an 
eminently social reformist monarchy, very different from ‘‘that which 
recently presided over our decadence”’. 


SWEDEN. Oct. 27.—The Government decided to recognize the 
French Provisional Government. It was learnt that the Commission 
for Foreigners had asked the Government to expel two Finnish Nazis 
who were sheltering in Sweden. 

Uct, 28.—The Foreign Minister of Norway arrived in Stockholm from 
eter, with the Minister of Justice and the Norwegian delegate to 
U.N.R.R.A, 


Uct. 30.—The Prime Minister and the Foreign Minister read to the 
Chamber a declaration on foreign policy, saying it should be beyond 
doubt that Sweden intended to maintain her neutral position even 
alter the changes of recent months, which were of world importance. 
(he restrictions on trade with Germany were recalled, and the declara- 
tion said these had in the main satisfied the demands of the Allies. 
Swedish relations with Germany had been directly affected by the 
German treatment of Norway and Denmark, and the Swedish people 
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were ‘deeply shaken and indignant”’ over the mass arrests and depor. 
tations. German retorts to Swedish representations that those two 
countries were no concern of Sweden would not keep her from emphasiy. 
ing her view; the Government, however, reserved the right to proceed 
in such a manner as would best answer the purpose of bringing relie{ 
to the oppressed. 

The Ministers announced that the Allies had recently allowed the 
monthly quantities of Swedish food sent to Norway to be doubled. The 
Dutch had asked them for immediate relief for certain large cities that 
were facing starvation, and Sweden was prepared to meet such requests 
to the utmost, but this depended on concessions from the Allies. (p 
the subject of an international shipping pool the declaration said 
Sweden had been invited to join, and that this opened the prospect of 
extensive negotiation. Sweden would have to see to it that her own 
legitimate interests and her neutral status were ensured. 

The declaration reiterated that Sweden would not grant sanctuary 
to war criminals and quislings. It concluded by a reference to the 
plans for international security saying that, as always, Sweden re- 
mained prepared for international co-operation, and it was to be 
hoped that the planned new world organization would give smaller 
nations a chance to make their contribution to the building of a peace- 
ful order as free members of the world community. 

Nov. 1.—The Riksbank issued an order prohibiting nationals of 
certain countries from importing capital into Sweden or, if they had 
accounts in the country, withdrawing it without special permission. 


SWITZERLAND. Oct. 30.—Two men believed to be Gestapo agents 
were arrested in Zurich, where they went to the Hungarian Consulat: 
stating that they were diplomatic couriers. As the Hungarian Legation 
and Consulates did not recognize the Szalasi Government the Consulate 
asked the Swiss police to attend the interview, when it was discovered 
that the men were Gestapo agents, and as their visas were not in order 
they were detained. 

Nov. 4.—Russian statement refusing to establish diplomatic relations. 
(see U.S.S.R.) 


TURKEY. Oct. 28.—President Inénii received a message of con- 
gratulation from King George VI on the anniversary of the foundation 
of the Republic. 

Nov. 1.—President Inénii, in a statement on foreign policy at the 
opening of the session of the Grand National Assembly, said the alliance 
with Britain, ‘after passing through severe tests, remains fresh and 
alive”; the ‘Turkish people attached the greatest value to it, and he 
had ‘‘the fullest confidence that the relations between the two countries 
will become deeper and deeper in the future’. Closer relations had 
been developed with America, and those with Russia were friendly 
and loyal within the scope of the ‘“‘very advanced” treaties binding the 
two countries. 

He was confident the Great Powers would succeed in devising 4 
efficient system of international security after the war, and [Turkey 
would do her utmost to assist in this, and in bringing about a stable 
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and confident order in the Balkans. He added that the policy of the 
régime was to promote the development of democratic institutions in 
accordance with the national character and conditions, but it would 
oppose any attempt to introduce régimes copied or inspired from 
abroad. 


U.S.A. Oct. 24.—The Government announced the suspension of 
martial law in the Hawaiian Islands and the restoration of the right of 
haheas corpus. s 

Oct. 25.—At a meeting of the Petroleum Industry War Council the 
President of the Sun Oil Company attacked the proposed Anglo- 
American oil treaty as conveying to the Federal Government “‘un- 
limited and unspecified powers” over “every activity of the industry”. 

Oct. 26.—Mr. Harriman stated in Washington that German atrocities 
in Poland and Russia had not been and could not be exaggerated. He 
thought the American people had not understood the unbelievable 
nature of these atrocities. He cited recent reports from Lublin, where 
Russian and Polish authorities estimated that probably 14 million 
people were killed in a slaughterhouse at Maidanek. 

Mr. Hull, in his first utterance on the Presidential campaign, said the 
President was a statesman equipped by nature and experience as few 
statesmen had been in American history, and expressed his own 
confidence that history would record that the acts of the United States. 
after the fall of France and before they entered the war were indispen- 
sable “in staving off disaster to our nation and other free nations’. 
lhe President had “courageously charted a wise course for this nation’’. 

Mr. Winant arrived in Washington to report to the President on the 
work of the European Advisory Commission. 

Oct. 27.—President Roosevelt, speaking at Philadelphia on his 
conduct of the war, said the U.S. Fleet was greater than all the Navies 
of the world put, together, including the Japanese prior to its recent 
defeat. Almost in the first minute of his administration he had started 
to rebuild the Navy, and when Pearl Harbour was attacked they had 
already made tremendous progress toward building the greatest war 
machine the world had ever known. 

In 1940 they had a regular Army of some 250,000, and a reserve, 
including a National Guard, of 350,000. To-day they had 8 million in 
the Army, including 126,000 women. In the Navy there were over 3} 
million men and over 100,000 women. 


Oct. 28.—The State Department received, through the Chilean 
Embassy, a Note from the Argentine Government proposing to the 
Pan-American Union and to the American Republics that a conference 
of Foreign Ministers should be summoned to “consider the country’s. 
position within the Continental community”. The Pan-American 
Union also received the Note. 

The White House announced that Gen. Stilwell had been relieved of 
his command in south-east Asia and recalled to Washington. The 
China-[ndia-Burma theatre was being divided. The U.S. forces in 
China would come under the command of Gen. Wedemeyer, Deputy 
Chief of Staff of the south-eastern Asia Command, and the India- 
Burma theatre would come under the command of Gen. Sultan. 
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The President, speaking in Chicago, said that in January, in his 
message to Congress he had outlined an economic Bill of Rights, op 
which a new basis of security and prosperity couJd be established for 
all. This Bill of Rights was the recognition of the simple fact that, jn 
America, the future of the worker and farmer lay in the well-being of 
private enterprise, and that the future of private enterprise lay in the 
well-being of the worker and farmer. To assure the full realization of 
the right to a useful and remunerative employment an adequate 
programme must provide America with close on 60 million productive 
jobs; he added that he was convinced of their ability to carry it out. 

Oct. 30.—The acting-Secretary of State told the press that the 
regretted Russia’s decision to withdraw from the air conference, but 
they would continue conversations with the Russians on civil aviation, 
which had been going on for some time. 

Oct. 31.—President Roosevelt told the press that Gen. Stilwell’s 
recall was purely a matter of personality—a difference in the personali- 
ties of him and Gen. Chiang Kai-shek—and had no connection witli 
political differences between China and the United States. Gen, 
Stilwell himself had been responsible for the recall, but Chiang Kai-shek 
had previously asked that he be replaced, after certain differences of 
opinion quite a while ago, and the American Government had agreed 

The New York Times, in an article by its Chungking correspondent 
who had just returned to New York, said that Gen. Stilwell’s recall 
meant that the United States had decided to discount China's part in 
the offensive against Japan and, in China itself, the ‘triumph of a 
moribund anti-democratic régime which is more concerned with 
maintaining its political supremacy than in driving the Japanese out 

The writer said that Chiang Kai-shek, at a recent meeting of th 
central executive committee of the Kuomintang, had announced that he 
had sent a personal ultimatum to the United States (which, he said 
had been pressing him for military and governmental reform) deman¢- 
ing the recall of Gen. Stilwell and the placing in his gwn hands of con- 
trol of Lend-lease material, and declaring that he would not be coerced 
by the Americans into helping to unify China by making terms with 
the Communists. If America did not comply China would go back t 
fighting the Japanese alone as before Pearl Harbour. 

Nov. 1.—The International Civil Aviation Conference opened ii 
Chicago, and was attended by delegates from 52 States. It received 
message from President Roosevelt, who gave a warning agails! 
“tracing in the sky the conditions of possible future wars’’. He hope¢ 
arrangements would be made for opening air routes, and said that wher 
either the Germans or the Japanese were defeated transports should be 
available for release from military work in numbers to make a begit- 
ning, and in quantity when both were defeated. . 

He hoped the conference would not dally with the idea of creatils 
blocs of closed air, and concluded, ‘I know that you will see that the 
air which God gave to everyone will not become a means of dominati0" 
over anyone’’. 

The governing body of the Pan-American Union agreed to transi! 
to the Governments of the American Republics Argentina’s prop0s* 
for a meeting of foreign Ministers and stated that its action was takel 
pursuant to the regulations of meetings which contemplated that the 
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observations or suggestions of other Governments should be obtained 
before action was taken. 

Nov. 2..-It was announced in Washington that the President had 
asked Mr. Donald Nelson to return to China, at the request of President 
Chiang Kai-shek, to help in the reorganization of the Chinese war effort. 

President Roosevelt, broadcasting from the White House, said 
they did not expect to have a winter lull in the war in Europe, but to 
keep on striking, give the enemy no rest, and drive through to the 
final objective—Berlin. At the same time the advance towards Japan 
was many months ahead of schedule. 

[he chairman of the U.S. delegation to the aviation conference, 
stating his Government’s views regarding a proposed world organiza- 
tion, said there were two schools of thought about its functions and 
powers. It was generally agreed that in the technical field it must have 
considerable power, while ‘‘some brave spirits’ proposed that it should 
have similar powers in the economic and commercial fields. 

In the United States there had not yet been seriously even proposed 
any set of rules or principles of law by which such powers would be 
guided, and for this reason they in America believed that the functions 
of the world organization in these fields must be primarily consultative, 
fact-gathering, and fact-finding, and that there should be periodic 
conferences of States to agree on rules. 

Nov. 3.—Gen. Stilwell arrived in Washington. 

The U.S. delegation submitted their plan to the air conference for 
an international air transport organization. It limited its functions to 
those of a consultative and technical nature, such as pooling technical 
data and collecting information. It provided for 2 Russian members 
to sit in the executive council of the organization, for 2 members to 
represent, as a unit, Britain and the British Commonwealth, for 2 
members to represent the United States, and one each from France, 
China, and Brazil. All the other countries would be represented by 
6 members—3 from continental Europe, 2 from the Western Hemis- 
phere, and one from Asia and Africa. 


Nov. 5.—The State Department announced that the French Govern- 
ment had invited President Roosevelt and Mr. Hull to visit Paris. 
_ The delegates of the Latin American Republics to the air conference 
issued a joint declaration opposing the United States plan for an 
executive aviation council, on the ground that the method of choosing 
the members (by the major Powers with double voting powers) would 
constitute “discrimination against the smaller nations, a procedure 


contrary to international precedent”’. 


Sir John Dill, senior British member of the Anglo-American Com- 


S bined Chiefs of Staff, died in Washington. 


U.S.S.R. Oct. 26.—Statement by the King of Norway about 
military co-operation against Germany. (see Norway.) 

Oct. 23.—The press published a statement saying that the Moscow 
liscussions would serve to strengthen the anti-Hitlerite coalition; 
having cleared up all misunderstanding they had considerably shor- 
ened the war. Problems connected with events in south-east Europe 
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were discussed and successfully solved. Full understanding was reached 
on the question of armistice terms for Bulgaria and on a common 
policy in Yugoslavia. 

The conference did not deal only with the main goal—the complete 
crushing and destruction of Hitlerite Germany—but also with the 
building of a strong and lasting peace, and ‘‘the discussions definitely 
show the desire of the Allied Powers to solve all the complex post-war 
problems while the war is still on’’. It had become clear that the anti- 
Hitlerite coalition rested on a mighty foundation, and after having 
successfully withstood the bitter experience of war it would be able to 
ensure a lasting peace. 

The Armistice with Bulgaria was signed in Moscow. (see Special 
Note.) 

Oct. 29.—Statement in Teheran by the Vice-Commissar for Foreign 
Affairs. (see Iran.) 

The News Agency announced that it was authorized to deny reports 
in the foreign press that the Soviet Union was to take part in the civil 
aviation conference in Chicago. Among the nations taking part were 
Switzerland, Spain, and Portugal, countries which for a number of 
vears had carried on a hostile policy towards the Soviet Union. 


Nov. 4.—Moscow radio broadcast a Foreign Ministry statement 
saying that the Swiss Government had on Oct. 10 made a request, 
through the Minister in London, for the establishment of diplomatic 
and trade relations, to which the Soviet Government had replied on 
Nov. 1 saying that the Swiss Note announcing readiness to discuss all 
past problems had passed over in silence the ‘‘hostile and pro-Fascist 
policy” pursued by Switzerland all these past years towards the Soviet. 

The Government therefore refused the request, as the Swiss Gover- 
ment had so far in no way repudiated this policy. 


Nov. 6.—Addressing the Supreme Soviet on the 27th anniversary 
of the October Revolution Marshal Stalin referred to the changes that 
had occurred in the war and said the fourth year had proved to bea 
year of decision over the German troops. More that 30 divisions had 
been cut off from Prussia in the Baltic area, where they were being 
finished off. Up to 120 divisions were defeated, and instead of 257 
divisions the Russians faced in 1943, of which 207 were German, they 
now had only 204, of which 180 were German. 

In spite of her initial successes and advantages Germany now found 
herself on the brink of inevitable catastrophe. The new factor during the 
past year was that the Red Army was no longer fighting alone. The 
decision, reached at Teheran, to deal Germany joint blows from east, 
south, and west was implemented with amazing precision. Mass lan¢- 
ings were carried out which, in their scope and organizing ability, had 
no precedent in history. But for the launching of the second front, 
which engaged up to 75 German divisions, the Red Army would not 
have been able to expel the Germans from the Soviet Union in so short 
a time; but it was equally beyond doubt that without the poweril 
offensive of the Red Army that summer the Allies would have beet 
unable to deal with the Germans as swiftly as they did. 

In Russia new victories were achieved in the spheres of war industry, 
agriculture, and transport, and the Army now disposed of more tanks, 
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uns, and aircraft than the Germans. As to quality, they were sub- 
stantially better. 

The people of the Soviet Union respected the rights and independence 

people living beyond their borders and had always shown their 
eadiness to live in peace and friendship with neighbouring States. 
‘hey hated the German invaders not because they were people of a 
oreign nation, but because they had brought countless miseries and 
sufferings both to them and to all freedom-loving peoples. The German 
Fascists had chosen as their ideological weapon a racial theory based 
n hatred of humanity, but this policy of racial hatred had become a 
ource of internal and international weakness for the German Fascist 
state. The Hitlerite cligue, by adopting this cannibal policy, had 
aligned all the nations of the world against Germany. 

Now that the war was approaching its victorious conclusion the 
iistoric role of the Soviet people stood out in all its greatness. It was 
enerally recognized that, by their self-sacrificing struggle, they had 
saved Europe from the Fascist gangsters. 

As to the military alliance between the Soviet Union, Britain, and 
he United States, there were few examples in history of great military 
yperations and co-ordinated action against the common enemy which 
had been executed with such thoroughness and precision as the plan 
drawn up in Teheran. On the other hand, the successful realization of 
he Teheran decision could not fail to consolidate the front of the 
Inited Nations. Another proof of solidarity was the decision at Dum- 

barton Oaks regarding the organization of security. Certain differences, 
if course, came to light there, but what was characteristic of that 
conference was not the differences but that the problems of security 
ere solved in a spirit of complete unanimity. A still more striking sign 
f the consolidation of the United Nations front could be seen in the 

recent negotiations in Moscow, which took place in a spirit of complete 
nanimity. 

All the efforts of the Germans to sow discord between them and upset 
he alliance of the three great Powers had been futile. This alliance was 
based on vital and lasting interests, and it would stand the test of the 
oncluding stages of the war. 

Hungary would soon be put out of action and this would signify 
rermany’s complete isolation and spell her inevitable collapse. The 
United Nations were on the threshold of the triumphant completion of 
he war against Hitlerite Germany. But winning the war was not 
nough to render Germany harmless. She would, of course, be disarmed, 
‘conomically, militarily, and politically, but it would be simple minded 
to think that she would make no attempt to regain her strength and 
mbark on fresh aggression. Everybody knew that the German rulers 
vere already preparing for a fresh war, and history showed that a period 
f 20 to 30 years was enough for Germany to recover and restore her 
power. 

Aggressor nations were always better prepared than peace-loving 
peoples. In this war they had their invasion armies ready before the 
rar began. Such incidents as Pearl Harbour, the loss of the Philippines, 
f Hong-kong and so on could not be treated as mere coincidence, any 

more than could the loss of the Ukraine, White Russia, and the Baltic 
area. It was a question not of personal qualities, but of aggressor 
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nations interested in war, and preparing for war over a long period, { 
it might happen again that the peace-loving nations might be caught 
unprepared unless they elaborated now special measures to prevent 
aggression. The only means they had was to set up a special organiza- 
tion for safeguarding the peace, consisting of representatives of the 
peace-loving nations, to place at the disposal of the controlling body of 
such organization the minimum of armed forces required for the pre. 
vention of aggression, and to demand of this organization the immediate 
application, in case of necessity, of these armed forces to stop or liquid- 
ate aggression and punish those guilty of it. 

This should not be a repetition of the League of Nations, which had not 
the right nor the means to stop aggression. It would be anew, special, 
plenipotentiary international organization, having at its disposal all 
that was necessary to protect the peace and prevent a new war. The 
actions of this organization would be effective if the great Powers who 
had borne the brunt of the struggle against Germany would continue 
to act in a spirit of unity and concord in the future. If not they would 
not be effective. 

In conclusion, he said, “now and for ever our country is free of 
Hitlerite vermin. The Red Army is left with one final mission: to 
achieve, jointly with our Allies, the complete rout of German Fascist 
forces, to finish off the Fascist beast in its own lair, and to hoist the 
banner of victory over Berlin. There are grounds for believing that this 
final problem will be solved at no distant date’. 


YUGOSLAVIA. Oct. 25.—The Prime Minister met Marshal Tito in 
liberated territory. 

Oct. 28.—Cairo reports stated that Marshal Tito was in Belgrade, 
with members of the British and U.S. Missions and Red Army leaders. 

Nov. 1.—The Free Yugoslav radio broadcast a statement that 
“talks were held to-day between the Committee of Liberation, under 
the presidency of Marshal Tito, in the presence of members of the anti- 
Fascist Council of National Liberation, and Dr. Subasitch, President 
of the Yugoslav Royal Government in London. The talks were con- 
ducted in a very cordial and friendly atmosphere. It was agreed that a 
United National Government should be formed for ‘Yugoslavia. All 
aspects of forming this Government have been foreseen”’. 
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